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A short time ago I decided to visit 
a very good friend of mine—that great 
trumpeter, Henry “Red” Allen. Henry 
has a modest apartment in the Bronx, 
which is one of the larger communities 
that make up the City of New York. I 
was greeted at the door by Red’s small, 
smiling wife, Pearly May. She led me 
into their living room where Red was 
packing up his trumpet and his music 
for an engagement at the Café Metro- 
pole, one of the night spots off Broad- 
way. Cafe Metropole has been one of 
the leading pioneers in presenting 
Dixie and Swing in New York City. 
They feature 13 hours of Jazz from 
3 o’clock in the afternoon through 
3 o’clock in the morning. 


MANY FRIENDS 


Red and I had not seen each other 
for some time and we immediately 
began to talk about the music business, 
which led me to a subject that I had 
wanted to discuss with him. I informed 
Red that a great many of his friends as 
well as the jazz enthusiasts in England, 
would like a personal article about him, 
as he is well knownthere through his 
wonderful sides on Vocalion with Jack 
Bland and his Rhythmakers, especially 
with those vocals on “Yellow Do 
Blues” and “‘Mean old bed bug blues.” 

Red is an honest, hard working 
musician, who appreciates any honour 
bestowed upon him by jazz lovers, and 
he was visibly impressed to learn that 
he had so many friends in England. 
Therefore, he decided that we should 
have a interview at once. 

He said he had plenty of time for a 
talk, so I sat back, relaxed and accepted 
a drink. . 


DOUGLAS 


‘ Red, who is now 47 years of age, 
recalled with nostalgia his home in 
the Algiers section of New Orleans, 
which he said is known as West New 
Orleans. His father’s band—Allen’s 
Brass Band—included some of the 
greatest musicians of the day (Paul 
Barbarin, Willie ““Bunk’’ Johnson, and 
Jack Carey (brother of Mutt Carey) who 
was famous for putting the tiger’s roar 
in “Tiger Rag”. And it was with this 
band that Red’s first professional 
playing began at the age of ten, in the 
year 1918. Nine years later, a full 
fledged trumpeter, he went to New 
York with King Oliver for an engage- 
ment at the well known Savoy Ballroom 
in Harlem. He stayed with them for 
two weeks, and as Red recalled it, this 
orchestra included such musicians as 
Kid Ory, Barney Bigard, Omer Simeon, 
Paul Barbarin and Paul Barnes. 


RIVER BOATS 


Upon his return to New Orleans he 
worked on the famous riverboats of that 
era with Fate Marable, and at the 
Pelican Club with pianist Fats Pichon. 
About this time Red longed for another 
fling in New York and early in 1929 his 
wish came true when he received an 
offer from Loran Watson (then director 
of Jazz for Victor Records) to come up 
to New York and record. Arriving in 
New York, Red recorded with Luis 
Russell’s band under Red’s own name. 
Here along with Albert Nicholas, 
Charlie Holmes, Pops Foster, and 
others, he met his long time friend and 
associate trombonist J. C. Higgin- 
botham. 

From this period until 1935 he 
recorded with Fats Waller, the famous 
Fletcher Henderson Band (with Cole- 


HAGUE 


man Hawkins, Buster Bailey, John 
Kirby) and Mills Blue Rhythm Band 
under the direction of Lucky Millender. 
He worked and recorded with Eddie 
Condon, and also appeared in a film 
entitled “Rhapsody in Black” with 
Duke Ellington. 

Through 1935/36 he toured with the 
Blue Rhythm Band, and also played 
with the first mixed group in New York 
at the Hickory House with Joe Marsala, 
Eddie Condon, Joe Bushkin, and Mort 
Stuhlmaker. In 1937 he joined Louis 
Armstrong in a band that was almost 
identical to the Luis Russell Orchestra 
of 1935, but was billed under Armstrong’s 
name. He stayed with this group for 
three years and then in 1939 signed with 
Benny Goodman. 

CAFE SOCIETY 

In 1940 he formed his own group 
which opened at Cafe Society in New 
York with J. C. Higginbotham, trom- 
bone; Edmond Hall, clarinet; Ken 
Kersey, piano; Billy Taylor, bass; and 
Jimmy Hoskins, drums. Songstress 
Lena Horne also sang with this group. 
In 1941 they went to the city of Boston 
for a year’s engagement. From there 
Red took the band for a long engage- 
ment at the Barrick Stage Bar in 
Chicago, which also saw a change in 
the personnel of his group. Don 
Stovall, alto; Bill Thompson, piano; 
Bennie ‘‘Little’ Moten, bass; and 
Eddie Burns or Alvin Burroughs re- 
placed Hill, Kersey, Taylor and Hoskins. 

While in Chicago, Red signed a 
contract to record for Decca Records. 
It was also while with this group that 
Red wrote the famous “Rag Mop,” 
which along with “Rug Cutters Swing” 
and “Ride, Red, Ride” are his more 
famous compositions. 
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The years that followed brought many 
dates, among them appearances at the 
Onyx Club, and the Apollo Theatre in 
New York in 1946. From 1949 to 1954 
Red’s wonderful music brought him 
many club dates, among them the High 
Hat and Savoy in Boston, and the Blue 
Note in Chicago. He did many radio 
shows including one in Chicago with 
the Jim Ameche (brother of Don) Show, 
and another in Minneapolis with 
“Stairway to the Stars.” He toured 
Bermuda with his own group; recorded 
in New Orleans with George Lewis and 
trumpeter Alvin Alcorn (Mrs. Allen’s 
cousin); made television appearances 
with cinema and music critic Robert 
Sylvester: and took part in a theatre 
tour with the “Hot vs. Cool” show in 
which Red appeared with the late 
Charlie Parker, Teddy Wilson, Billy 
Butterfield, Bill Harris, Big Chief 
Russell Moore, Buddy DeFranco, Louis 
Prima, Eddie Safranski, and others. 

CENTRAL PLAZA 

On most week ends during 1952, 1953 
and the early part of 1954, Red was an 
almost permanent fixture at the Central 
Plaza, a lower East Side night spot for 
the Dixie Jazz enthusiasts. Due to the 
dates being only for weekends, it 
resulted in a continual change of 
personnel in his group. Among the 
names to appear with him at the Plaza 
were Big Chief Russell Moore, Willie 
“The Lion” Smith, Buster Bailey, 
Conrad Janis (of stage, cinema and 
TV fame), Pops Foster, Baby Dodds, 
Jimmy McPartland, Wild Bill Dayidson, 
Victoria Spivey, Sonny Greer, Albert 
Nicholas, Roy Eldridge, Rex Stewart, 
Wingy Manone,} Herb Fleming, and 
Cecil Scott. 

CAFE METROPOLE 

Now Red has been playing for 
fourteen consecutive months at Cafe 
Metropole which has become a haven 
for jazz musicians of all styles. He 
started his engagement in April 1954 
with such veterans as Buster Bailey, 
Claude Hopkins, Cozy Cole, Lloyd 
Trottman, and trombonist Herb Fleming 
(who was with Jelly Roll Morton early 
in his career and and has since played 
in Europe, Africa, Cuba, Bermuda, and 
South America). From his opening to the 
present time some of the most famous 
names in jazz have appeared with Red; 
Jimmy McPartland, Wingy Manone, 
Sonny Greer, Tony Scott, and Charlie 
Shavers, to name but a few. His present 
line-up includes along with Fleming and 
Hopkins, “Little” Benny Moten on 
bass (from Red’s Chicago band that 
had J. C. Higginbotham), and “Sticks” 
Evans on drums (who recorded with 
Milt Buckner Trio on the Scooter label). 
Red and his boys have just made an 
‘on the spot” recording at the Cafe 


Metropole for Bethlehem Records under 
the name of the Metropole All Stars. 

When Red looked back on this full 
life after narrating his history he said 
to me—‘‘All through the years I have 
been happy playing all around America, 
making recordings with my friends and 
with other famous artists, and have never 
had any regrets.” 


My own personal opinion of “Red” 
Allen, who I have known personally for 
many years, is that here is an artist who 
has devoted his life to playing his music 
and yet is one who is greatly unappreci- 
ated. He is a considerate, happy, honest 
person, completely devoid of any hates 
or prejudices. As a person he is as 
wonderful as his music. He felt highly 
honoured that an article should be 
written about him and his gratitude is 
shown in the assistance he gave me and 
the time and effort he spent going 
through his personal records and 
memorandum in order to give a com- 
plete discography of his recordings. 


13 August 1928—New York City--KING OLIVER’S 
BAND. 


K. Oliver, tp: Red Allen, tp: James Archey, tb: 
Omer Simeon, Leroy Harris, Barney Bigard, 
sax: Will Johnson, bjo: Lawson Euforn, bass: 
Paul Barbarin, dms: Wiliy Edwards and Andy 
Pendileton-vocal duet 

Got Everything/Four or Five Times Br 4028 


16 July 1929--HENRY ALLEN AND HIS NEW 
YORKERS 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higgenbotham, tb: Albert 
Nicho‘as, cl: Charles Holmes, as: Luis Russell, 
p: Will Johnson, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: Paul 
Barbarin, dms. 
It should Be You/Biffly Blues Vi V38073 


17 July 1929 -HENRY ALLEN AND HIS ORCH- 
ESTRA. 


Same as 16/7/29--Teddy Hill, ts, added. 
Feeling Drowsy/Swing Out Vi V38080 
9 September 1929-LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, Biil Coleman, tp: J. C. Higginbotham 
tb: Albert Nicholas, cl & as: Charlie Holmes, 
as & ss: Teddy Hill, ts: Luis Russell, p: Will 
Johnson, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: Paul Barbarin, 


dms. 
The New Call of the Freaks/ Jersey 
Lightning OK 8734 
Feelin’ the Spirit OK 8766 
13 September 1929 LOU AND HIS GINGER 
SNAPS Banner Label 
DIXIE JAZZ BAND- on Oriel Label 
same personnel as 9 September 1929 
Broadway Rhythm ORIOLE 1726 
The way He Loves is Just Too Bad ORIOLE 1728 
Broadway Rhythm BANNER 6536 
The way he Loves is Just Too Bad BANNER 6540 
24 September 1929 HENRY ALLEN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 
Same personnel as 9 Sept. 1929 Bill Coleman, tp 
out 
Funny Feathers Blues/How do they do 


it That Way vi v38088 
Make a Country Bird Fly Wild/ Pleasin’ 
Paul Vi V38107 


30 September 1929 FATS WALLER AND HIS 
BUDDIES 
Fats Waller, p: H. Allen, tp: Jack Teagarden, 
tb & vibraphone: Jimmy Strong, cl & ts: Burt 
Curr, Crawford ~Wetherton, Otto Hardwick, 
as: Larry Binyon, ts: Pops Foster, bass: Gene 
Krupa, dms: Eddie Condon, bio. 
Lookin’ Good But Feelin’ Bad/I Need 
Someone Like You Vi V38086 
| October 1929—VICTORIA SPIVEY (vocal) 
accomp. by LUIS RUSSELL ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Charlie 
Holmes, as: Will Johnson, gtr: Pops Foster, bass 
Bloodhound Blues/Dirty T. B. Blues 
Vi V38570 
Moaning the Blues/Telephoning the 
Blues Vi V39546 
13 November 1929--JELLY ROLL MORTON’S 
RED HOT PEPPERS. 
H. Alien, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Albert 
Nicholas, cl: J. R. Morton, p: Will Johnson, gtr: 
Pops Foster, bass: Paul Barbarin, dms. 
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Mint Julep VI 23334 
Sweet Peter/Jersey Joe VI 23402 
Mississippi Mildred VI 23424 

November 1929—SWEET PEASE (Addie Spivey) 

vocal- accomp by H. Allen, tp; Charlie Holmes, as: 

Luis Russell, p: Will Johnson, gtr. 

Day Breaking Blues/Leaving Your 


Baby Vi V233.1 
Heart Breaking Blues/Longing for 
Home VI V38565 


2 December 1929--WILTON CRAWLEY-accomp 
by Luis Russell, J. R. Morton, p: H. Allen, tp: 
Pops Foster, bass: Paul Barbarin, drums. 

Keep Your Business to Yourself/ She's 
Got What | Need Vi V38116 
You Oughta See My Gal/Futuristic 
Blues Vi V38126 

10 December 1929. New York City—LUIS RUS- 

SELL’S ORCHESTRA (listed as Louis Armstrong 

and Orchestra). 

L. Armstrong, H. Allen, Otis Johnson, tp: 
Jj. C. Higginbotham, tb: Albert Nicholas, cl and 
as: Charlie Holmes, as: Teddy Hill, ts: Luis 
Russell, p: Will Johnson, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: 
Paul Barbarin, dms. 


| Ain’t Got Nobody OK 8756 

Dallas Blues OK 8774 
13 December 1929--New York City—same personnel. 

St. Louis Blues OK 41350 

Rockin’ Chair (vocal Armstrong and 

Hoagy Carmichael) OK 8756 


17 December 1929-LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Albert 
Nicholas, cl: Charlie Holmes, as: Teddy Hill, 
ts: Luis Russell, p: Will Johnson, gtr: P. Foster, 
bs: Paul Barbarin, dms. 
Doctor Blues OK 8766 
18 December 1929-FATS WALLER AND HIS 
BUDDIES. 
Fats Waller, p: Leonard Davis, Henry Allen, tp 
Otto Hardwick, cl & as: Jack Teagarden, tb (1): 
J. C. Higginbotham, tb (2): Happy Cauldwell, 
ts: Eddie Condon, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: Gene 
Krupa, dms. 
When I’m Alone (1) / Lookin’ For 
Another Sweetie 
Ridin’ But Walkin’ (1) / Won't You 
Get Off It Please (2) VI V38119 
- 1930—REV. J. M. GATES accomp. Henry 
Allen, tp. 
Dead Cat on the Line OK ??7??? 
24 January 1930 LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
ORCHESTRA (Louis Russell’s Orchestra) 
Same as 10/12/29 with 3 violins added 
Song of the Islands OK 41375 
24 January 1930—LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA--Same as_ 17/12/29. 
Saratoga Shout/Song of the Swanee OK 8780 
28 January 1930 KING OLIVER AND HIS BAND 
K. Oliver, Bubber Miley, Dave Nelson, H. 
Allen, tp: James Archey, tb: Bobby Holmes, 
Glyn Pacque, Caster McCord, sax: Henry 
Duncan, p: Clinton Walker, tuba: Fred 
Moore, dms: Sonny Woods, vocal! (1) 
St. James Infirmary (1) /When You're 
Smilirg Vi 22298 
February 1930. LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA (Luis Russell's Orchestra) 
Same as 10/12/29 without 3 violins. 
Bessie Couldn't Help it OK 8774 
Blue Turning Grey Over You OK 41375 
February 1930, New York City—J. C. HIGGIN- 
BOTHAM AND HIS SIX HICKS. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Charlie 
Holmes, as: L. Russell, p: Will Johnson, gtr: 
Pops Foster, bass: Paul Barbarin, dms. 
Give Me Your Telephone Number/ 
Higginbotham Blues OK 8772 
18 February 1930--HENRY ALLEN, JR. AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA.-same as above with addition of 
William Blue, cl: Teddy Hill, ts. 
Sugar Hill Function / You Might Get 
Better Vi V38140 
Everybody Shout / Dancing Dave Vi V38121 


18 March 1930, New York City KING OLIVER 
AND HIS BAND. 
Bubber Miley, H. Allen, tp: James oy tb: 
Bobby Holmes, cl: Glyn Pacque, as: Don Frye, 
p: Arthur Taylor, gtr: Clinton Walker, tuba: 
Fred Moore, dms. 
| Must Have It/You're Just My Type VI V38124 
Rhythm Club Stomp Vi V38137 


10 April 1930, New York City. KING OLIVER 
AND HIS BAND. 
K. Oliver, Dave Nelson, H. Allen, tp: James 
Archey, tb: Hilton Jefferson, Glyn Pacque, 
Walter Wheeler, sax: Don Frye, p: Arthur 
Taylor, gtr: Clinton Walker, bass: F. Moore, 
dms. 
Edna VI V38137 
Boogie Woogie/Mule Face Blues VI V38134 


19 May 1930--LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS ORCH- 
ESTRA. 


H. Alien, Otis Johnson, tp: J. C. Higginbotham 
tb: Albert Nicholas, cl and as: Charlie Holmes, 
as and ss: Teddy Hill, ts: L. Russell, p: Will 
Johnson, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: Paul Barbarin, 

drums. 
Louisiana Swing/On Revival Day OK 88i! 
Poor Li'l Me OK 8830 
(Conti: ued <n page 31) 


VI V38110 
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Although some critics and a certain 
purist section of the jazz community try 
to ignore the jazz revival in general, the 
- movement is now part of jazz history. 
Furthermore, revivalism has produced 
much that is worthy. 


There have been four bands of great 
importance in this movement. Firstly, 
Lu Watters, and the off-shoots from 
this pioneer group, the Scobey and 
Murphy bands. Watters began it, but 
his music was unsubtle, his rhythm 
section stiff and unbending. Neverthe- 
less the band are of historical import- 
ance for they gave us some original 
tunes for the jazz melting pot. 


Graeme Bell from Australia carried 
on the good work, and produced a 
lightly swinging band with an original 
approach. The Bell music was light and 
airy and had a great influence on 
European traditionalist jazz. Also the 
band did contain one great jazz musician 
who, as a composer, instrumentalist 
and arranger can be ranked among the 
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The 
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best alive; ‘“‘Lazy Ade”? Monsborough. 
Third on my list must come Lyttelton, 
for although Humph has never aimed 
at great originality, this band have made 
an international reputation. Much has 
been written about Humph, Wally, 
Bruce and the rest of the band, and I 
need only mention here that the basic 
fault of a poor rhythm section has now 
been largely overcome with the addition 
of drummer Stan Grieg. 

It is with the fourth band on my list 
that I want to deal—Chris Barber. 
In less than a year this band has become 
one of the best groups playing ‘revival- 
ist’ jazz—I use the term in its loosest 
sense. The band is well steeped in the 
New Orleans tradition, but they have by 
intelligent musicianship and under- 
standing, extended the whole form of the 
early, pre-classic jazz. The group plays 
with swing and the feeling within the 
band itself is obviously completely 
harmonious. They are not afraid to use 
simple, yet effective little arrangements 
which have a character all their own, 
and although the front line contains no 
brilliant soloist, as a unit they play well 
integrated jazz. All can play solos of 
merit. Pat Halcox, after a somewhat 
unsteady start, has developed into a 
good trumpeter; Monty Sunshine has 
forgotten his George Lewis impressions 
and is playing lovely, lucid clarinet; 
while Barber himself is a trombonist 
who knows exactly what is needed, and 
always has the right phrase at the right 
moment. 

The band has made a number of 
records which show its versatility. 
Columbia SEG7568 contains four spirit- 
uals, “Precious Lord”’, ““God Leads His 
Dear Children’, “Sing On”, “Lawd 
You’ve Been Good To Me”, and the 
true feeling of these moving songs is 
tastefully brought out by the band. As 
a complete contrast “Barber Plays 
Ellington” Columbia SEG7586 is high- 
ly recommended. I would not think of 
comparing “Shout Em Aunt Tilly”, 
“Double Check Stomp”, “Going To 
Town” and “Black and Tan Fantasy” 
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with the originals, and I can only say 
that I find these fine old Ellington 
compositions most attractive. They 
sound little like Duke, but a lot like 
Barber, and I see nothing wrong in that! 

Polygon JTL 3, “The Music of Spen- 
cer and Clarence Williams” is the best 
record they have yet made. The 
subtitle is slightly inaccurate but the 
music is great stuff. ‘‘Careless Love” 
and “Ugly Child” feature Ottilie Pat- 
terson, and once again the little Irish 
girl proves what a delightful singer she 
is. “You Don’t Understand” and 
“Everybody Loves My Baby” are fast 
swinging numbers and contain nice 
solos by almost everyone. Take note of 
the way these tunes have been arranged 
without interference with what sounds 
like a completely spontaneous perform- 
ance. “Papa de-da-da” has many fine 
points, and I would suggest you pay 
attention to the way (to quote Brian 
Rust’s admirable sleeve notes) “the 
band plays the syncopated three-note 


Continued on page 13 
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CHAPTER IV. 
JAZZ IN CHICAGO 


“I think a drummer should be versatile. 
You can’t go along with a one-track mind 
and be a good drummer.” 


Soon after the Oliver band broke up my 
brother got a job down at Burt Kelly’s 
Stables. Burt Kelly had been a banjo 

layer and he used to play in the band there 
Piniself. But he really had brains and when 
he became boss he knew just how to run a 
place like that. As far as the band was con- 
cerned, he picked his men carefully. He 
knew exactly what he wanted. Since he was 
hiring a band just after the Oliver group 
split up he picked some of the men from 
that outfit to play at his place. From it he 

‘ot my brother, Bill Johnson, and myself. 

utrey was also there, but just asa speciality 
for the first few nights. Kelly only wanted a 
small outfit, trumpet, clarinet, piano, drums 
and bass. Freddie Keppard played trumpet 
and Charlie Alexander, piano. 

Burt Kelly’s Stables was a regular night 
club, cabaret style, with singing waiters, 
and it was all on the second floor. They had 
harnesses and horse collars hanging around. 
It wasn’t a very big place. The walls had 
been painted green, and then calsimined. 
People took knives and wrote on the wall, 
and the green came through. Some drew 
hearts and things like “‘Mamie and Jim,” 
and sometimes they wrote dates on the wall. 
Often people used to walk all around the 
room and look at them to see if there was 
anything about someone they might know. 


THE ROTTENEST DRUMMER 


But I didn’t last at Kelly’s Stables very 
long. I was there much less than a year 
when my brother had to get rid of me. 
Burt Kelly said my drumming was pretty 
bad. In fact, he thought I was the rottenest 
drummer he had ever heard. Some of the 
other members of the outfit also left. 
One night Freddie Keppard came in pretty 
drunk, and he got fired. That was about 
1925 and that was when my brother got 
Natty Dominique to play trumpet. Domi- 
nique stayed with John until the place 
closed down. Bill Johnson also left Kelly’s 
Stables. He was drinking one night, and fell 
off the bandstand. He was about six foot 
two and it was quite a fall. He was laid up 
for a long while after that and never re- 
turned to John’s outfit. 

I went back to Kelly’s Stables in 1928. 
John’s drummer, Frank Bates, opened up 
his own poolroom and he tried to run the 
ge and also work his job at Burt 

elly’s. It proved too much of a job for 
him. He would stay awake in his poolroom 
where he was making money, and when he 
got to his job at Burt Kelly’s he would go 
to sleep. It didn’t work and John had to 
let him go. Then John got me back in the 
outfit. I left the Charlie Elgar band to go 
with him. Of course he had been there since 
we first started there in 1924. And Kelly 
was glad to hear my drumming. I was wide 
awake and coming after this fellow Frank 
Bates, who was always tired and sleepy, it 
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made the outfit sound much better. Kelly 
commented to John how wonderful my 
drumming sounded and he could hardly 
believe it when John told him, **Well, that’s 
the same guy I had before; that’s my 
brother.”’ In fact Kelly was so pleased that 
he had a light put on the post right by the 
drums. He said, ‘‘We’ve got to see the guy 
that’s doing so much drumming.” 

At Kelly’s Stables we played mostly pops 
stuff, but we put a little jazz twist to them. 
We never played anything straight, but even 
old-time numbers like Dardanella we 
played.in our own way. We would jazz the 
numbers and play them in different tempos. 
We always tried to find the tempo that 
would fit the number and make it sound 
very soothing, and still jumpy enough to 
put life in it. Because there were only white 
people there, we seldom played blues. 

We. played at Kelly’s Stables during 
prohibition days. They sold setups of 
ginger ale, ice and lemon, but no whiskey. 
Those who didn’t bring their own whiskey 
were out of luck. But on New Years Day of 
1930 the government closed the place on 
what they called observation evidence. 
Although Kelly didn’t sell any liquor they 
accused him of having liquor on the 
premises. And they closed it with my drums 
in the place. Finally my brother John got 
some official to go there and break the seal 
on the place and get my drums. I think that 
af.er they closed the Stables, Burt Kelly and 
his wife went to New Jersey and went into 
the real estate business. 


KEPPARD 


For a while after the closing of Kelly’s 
Stables we had no job, and then we went 
toa Chinese restaurant on thirty-first street. 
There was Freddie Keppard on trumpet, 
John on clarinet, a girl named Big Eye Lil 
on piano, and me on drums. It was a 
restaurant and they served Chinese food. 
They had a show for people who were 
sitting around eating, and also dancing 
some of the time. 

Big Eye Lil played piano similar to the 
style of Lil Armstrong. Of course, we had 
played with Keppard years before, the 
first time we were in Kelly’s Stables. Freddie 
Keppard had a style that most of the Creole 
fellows played in New Orleans. Of course 
it was his own style of jazz, but it was good. 
It was loud, too. He didn’t use mutes, but 
played an open horn. He used to play on 
State and Thirty-fifth and you could hear 
him almost to Thirty-ninth and State. 
He was a big man, weighing about two 
hundred and fifty, and he actually could 
blow. It was both loud and pretty, and 
Keppard had an unusual and wonderful 
tone. However, he was a very fiery guy, and 
he would hit you over the head with his 
horn any time and think nothing about it. 
All those guys were high strung. 

John was a pretty stiff fellow with his 
men. He tried to maintain good order at all 
times. He wanted all of us to show up for 
work in plenty of time. He and Dominique 
are the two most punctual people I have 
ever known. And when John said “‘play”’ 
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he wanted you to be ready then, not a 
minute or two later. If he was angry he 
would not talk to the person who got him 
angry. And when he’d not talk to you you’d 
know there was dissatisfaction somewhere. 
But those things we'd sit down and talk 
over at intermission and that is all there 
was to it. And he was strict about our 
appearance and how we conducted our- 
selves on the bandstand, too. We couldn’t 
sit sloppily or with our legs crossed, or play 
with cigarettes hanging from our mouths. 
And John made us work at all times and 
pay strict attention to what we were doing. 
Of course, he always worked hard himself 
and he got us to work hard that way too. 
All he asked was that each one did his 
share to the best of his ability. 


A STRICT MAN 


I worked just as hard under my brother 
as I did under anyone. He was very strict 
on me and said, “‘Now, because you’re my 
brother I’m not going to be any more 
lenient with you than anyone else.” I 
understood that and tried to do my best to 
please him. But John didn’t drink himself 
and he was always on me for my drinking. 
I felt I had a right to lead my own life and 
to drink if I wanted to, but I tried not to 
make him angry or to displease him in any 
way. But playing with John was a tough 
assignment for everyone. Sometimes 
John would order a_ rehearsal and 
nobody would show up but himand me. I 
used to drive him to the job so I was forced 
to be there. And when the fellows didn’t 
come to rehearsals John would be very 
angry and tell them, ‘Well, now, since you 
weren't at rehearsal, you take the piece of 
music home with you. You’d better know 
it when we get together and you'd better 
not make any mistakes.” And that’s the 
way John was: positive, very positive. 

But when he began playing saxophone 
we poked so much fun at him that he 
refused to continue. He never took lessons 
on the sax but got one to use in the band. 
Dominique and I used to tell him that he 
wasn’t doing so well on it. Of course, he 
was doing all right but we wouldn’t say so. 
We just didn’t like a sax in our outfit and 
wanted to hear John play clarinet. I would 
especially heckle him and say, “‘Hey, John, 
nobody wants that doodly, doodly, doo.” 
Dominique used to call it the secret weapon. 
So he would put it down. It wasn’t pleasant 
for him and sometimes he got very angry. 
But we didn’t think about that; we were 
only thinking of the welfare of the outfit. 
John was very versatile and would have 
played sax more if we hadn’t discouraged 
him. He didn’t make a habit of not doing 
well and always played to the best of his 
ability. 

I played several engagements with John’s 
outfit at the Three Deuces. Sam Beer owned 
the place and he had wanted me to work 
for him before I went to Burt Kelly’s 
Stables, so he nabbed me the first chance he 
got. There I did a two-job stunt. I played 
with my brother’s band downstairs and 
then I would play upstairs with the pianist, 
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Kid Shots Madison, Lawrence Marrero and Slow Drag oe 
—tThe picture on the right shows Baby playing with Jimm 


Cleo Brown. After about three months 
there John left and they brought in a grou 
led by Roy Eldridge. But after John left 
I only played upstairs with Cleo Brown. 
There wasn’t any band upstairs, just Cleo 
and me. The Three Deuces was a kind of 
night spot. They brought in various enter- 
tainers like Martha Raye, Anita O’Day, 
Billie Holliday and Herb Jefferies. Even 
Fats Waller used to come there. The place 
held about three hundred and fifty. And 
we played there with nothing but piano 
and drums. 

Cleo would play and sing and I backed 
her up on drums. We never had any re- 
hearsals and she played just as though I 
wasn’t there. I’d follow along in my style 
of drumming. She used to play and sing 
all sorts of blues and pop numbers. She 
was a great gal to go around to theatres 
and get new Show numbers to use 
for herself. We played only behind the bar 
while the customers ate and drank, not for 
dancing. Of course with Cleo I had to play 
very softly. But I still used sticks rather than 
brushes. I also had to hit the bass drum 
very lightly and tap the cymbal softly so as 
not to drown out her piano. 


ROLLING BASS 

Cleo Brown was the first girl I heard play 
boogie woogie. Of course I had heard that 
many years earlier in New Orleans. But 
they didn’t call it boogie woogie, they 
called it rolling bass. And in the early days 
the pianists made a real number out of it 
and when they played they played nothing 
but the bass. The bass was the lead. Besides 
boogie woogie, Cleo had her own style of 
piano which was different from that of the 
other girl pianists. I’ve heard after Cleo 
left they got two other girl pianists. One 
of them, Julia Lea, was a wonderful blues 
singer and played fine piano, too. 

I first played in the Three Deuces around 
1931 and I went there again in 1938. I 
played upstairs behind the bar and also 
downstairs in the taproom they fixed up 
and called the Downbeat Club. For a while 
Natty Dominique and John were there, too, 
but they left for some reason and Sam Beer 
got Stuff Smith and Darnell Howard to 
replace the outfit. For a while there was 
violin, clarinet and drums, then they got a 
regular band. Then later for a short time 
there was only Fred Reed on piano, Lonnie 
Johnson on guitar, and myself on drums. 
On Sundays the piano player was off and 
the entire outfit consisted of Lonnie Johnson 
and me, just guitar and drums. 

Just those two instruments playing 
sounded very odd, and it was a very difficult 
routine. It was pretty hard to tone my 


drumming down and to let just a guitar be 
the lead instrument. We played mostly blues 
and pop numbers. Lonnie was a very good 
guitar picker. He played the melody 
very nicely, and he would also sing, 
too. It was quite a thing and we used 
have special people who would come out 


on Sundays just to hear the two of us. I 


would have to play along and try to do as 
much as I could to fill in the different parts. 
Then too, I had to play very softly and 
soothing, so as to let the guitar’s sound 
protrude over the drum. I had to think all 
the time what to put in, and what not to put 
in. But it was a great experience and helped 
make me both versatile and light handed. 


GENE KRUPA 

Even Gene Krupa couldn’t see how I did 
it. He was playing at the Chicago Theatre 
and he came over and said to me, ‘‘Well, 
Baby, I heard about this but I didn’t 
believe it. I came to see it. I don’t see how 
you do it. Don’t you use brushes?’’ I told 
him, no indeed, when you have to do 
something, you just learn how to do it, 
and that is all there is to that. And he would 
stand there and look at me and just shake 
his head. 

Another place where I played with 
John’s group in the early thirties was called 
the Lamb’s Club. It was a small cabaret 
with dancing. It was over on the west side 
around Paulina Street. It was pretty rough 
there. The only thing that stands out in my 
mind is that one little Italian fellow who 
used to come there pulled out a forty-five 
and hit my cymbal with it one night. I was 
scared to death. As a rule if anyone touched 
my drums I would yell, but not this time. 
But the boss came over and made the fellow 
apologize. He told me that if anything was 
broken he would pay for it and he pulled out 
a big roll of money. He hadn’t broken 
anything and if he had I wouldn’t have said 
anything. That was the only place we had 
trouble like that although many of the 
places we played were run by gangsters. 
We were there about five or six months. The 
place was misnamed. At the Lamb’s Club 
they were really wolves in lambs’ clothing. 

Around the latter part of 1934 we went 
to Calahan’s Bar, just south of Lake Street. 
For a while Sterling Todd played piano 
and then Leo Montgomery replaced him. 
That left John, Leo, Natty and me. And 
that’s the place where I lost my favourite 
wood block, one that I got when I worked 
with Oliver’s band at the Gardens. There 
was a split in the top of it and it made the 
notes that came from it less piercing than 
before it was split. It was very large, about 


‘a foot long. And it was so heavy that 
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without the split it almost burst your ear- 
drums. But afterwards it was very melodious. 

One night I had been drinking at Calla- 
han’s Bar and I got pretty high and left 
my drums and everything on the stand. I 
generally brought them home but not that 
night. And that’s where I lost that block. I 
got another one but never one with as 
pretty a tone as that one. 


THE DEPRESSION 


But the most difficult music I ever played 
was with John’s little outfit at Mrs. Cohen’s 
K-Nine Club. It was the hardest band I 
ever worked with and consisted of John, 
Leo Montgomery, Natty Dominique, Herb 
Watters and myself. Besides playing for 
dancing we had a show and the music was 
tough. With only four men we had to play 
things like Faust, and the Hungarian 
Rhapsodies and the like. It,was at Eighteenth 
and Indiana and we played upstairs. We 
were there from the end of 1931 until early 
1934. The K-Nine was really a group of 
fellows, female impersonators. There were 
only four girls in the show and the rest were 
fellows. They had exotic shows, and panto- 
mimes and the music was always difficult. 
The fellows did a joke striptease act. I think 
the city closed down the K-Nine Club on 
account of the men who impersonated 
women. They tried to cut that sort of thing 
out of Chicago. I don’t think they succeeded 
though; it’s still going on. But I didn’t 
think anything of it; it was just another 
job to me. 

Of course, sometimes during the depres- 
sion years it was tough to get work. There 
weren’t many jobs around but my brother 
was a hustler and I worried about nothing. 
He used to get dates to play in little taverns 
or saloons around town, usually on Friday 
and Saturday nights. There wasn’t much 
money attached to it but still it kept the 
wolf away from the door. We used John’s 
regular outfit, John on clarinet, Ralph 
Tervalon on piano, Natty on trumpet, and 
me on drums. We managed to get along all 
right although we never did have any other 
trade like so many musicians had. The 
Dutreys—and there were three of them: 
Pete, the oldest, played violin in New 
Orleans, Sam, who played clarinet, and 
Honoré, trombone—were all very good 
barbers as well as skilled brick masons. 
When music got slack they worked at those 
other trades. Johnny St. Cyr was a plasterer, 
and Natty Dominique, Manuel Perez and 
Freddie Keppard were cigar makers. Much 
later, of course. Bunk Johnson was care- 
taker of a large plantation, George Lewis 
is a stevedore, and Slow Drag Pavageau is 
a house painter. 


It would seem that of late we of the 
critical fraternity have been under fire 
from some of our colleagues. 

The great Humphrey Lyttelton, com- 
fortably seated in his corner seat on the 
New Musical Express, snarls at one and 
all and accuses the majority of his fellow 
critics of having ears of rather inferior tin. 

Albert McCarthy and his familiar, 
Paul Rossiter both bewail the present 
state of jazz criticism. One blames his 
brother critics for the fact that he was 
told by a record dealer that current 
Chris Barber outsells vintage Louis 
Armstrong—the other is deeply dis- 
turbed about the dreary music which is 
being played under the name of jazz in 
this country—which dismal noises he 
a'so attributes to the laxness of the 
critical fraternity. 

Humph’s waspishness was caused by 
the fact that no one has had the wit to 
recognize Sandy Brown as a great 
clarinettist—except H.L. of course! 
Humph lays about him in doughty 
fashion on behalf of the redoubtable 
Sandy. He reviews Brown’s latest record 
in glowing terms of sharpened thirds 
and fourths, and flattened fifths and 
generally contributes a fine review of 
what was, in our opinion, a jolly good 
record. 

We think there is plenty of room in 
the world of music for British jazz of 
this nature—which devastatingly origi- 
nal thought returns us to our other two 
critic baiters. 

As far as we are aware we have never 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Paul 
Rossiter. Much of what he says is 
undeniably true regarding the dreariness 
of the British (T. or M.) sound. His 
comments on British drummers are so 
true that we wish we had thought to 
write them ourselves, but what we do 
disagree with is his statement that, 
because our local bands so often 
receive polite notices, criticism in this 
country has ceased to exist. 

Albert McCarthy, whose opinion on 
our music we have always held in high 
esteem, is travelling roughly along the 
same track. Once again much of what 


he says regarding the current crop of 
traditionalist bands is only too true but 
we cannot accept that all the fault lies 
with the “authorities.” 

Surely all fair minded critics when 
judging the recorded products of our 
local boys do so from quite different 
standards than those they employ when 
reviewing the work of one of the 
American jazz masters. 

We submit that there is a place in 
jazz for local music. Some of it may not 
be very good but everything has to 
make a beginning somewhere and who 
knows but that one day we may even 
produce a drummer who does not sound 
like a sack of wet slack sliding down a 
corrugated iron roof. 


Our local jazz bands, both modern 
and traditional although they may not 
create anything very original in the way 
of jazz, do create a listening public for 
our music and that, surely, is an im- 
portant thing. 

WE HEARD— 

That Ralph Sutton has signed a three 
year contract with Joe Glaser, and is to 
lead a quartet comprising Edmund 
Hall, Buzzy Drootin and Bob Casey. 
The band opened at Basin Street 
opposite Louis Armstrong, and scored 
a great success. Glaser hopes to book 
the Quartet onto the Continent very 
shortly. We hope so too! 

We read (Billboard) that Red Nichols 
is back with a new sound! “Now his 
silver trumpet is framed by a brilliant 
string section, an exciting vocal chorus, 
a brass section of trombones and 
French horns, and a swinging rhythm 
section. Now it’s Red Nichols and His 
Penny Symphony!” We refrain from 
comment. 

The very go ahead Glasgow Jazz 
Club have recently sent a questionnaire 
to their local MP. Amongst the questions 
tabled was, “Will you support the 
demand that permission for jazz musi- 
cians to enter Scotland from abroad in 
order to perform at public concerts 
be granted by the Ministry of Labour 
on cultural and not economic grounds.” 
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We don’t know what the answer was, but 
we hope it helped swing the vote in 
Glasgow. 


American Columbia have recently 
launched what is described as, “the 
biggest jazz promotion in our history.” 
A special 12-inch LP entitled “I like 
jazz” has been marketed at a special 
bargain price, with a large jazz catalogue 
to go with it, free of charge. The LP 
includes historical performances by 
Bessie Smith, Bix Beiderbecke, Billie 
Holiday, Benny Goodman, Louis Arm- 
strong, Duke Ellington, and includes 
items for the modernists by Dave 
Brubeck, and Pete Rugolo. What about 
it Philips? We like jazz too. 


Memphis Slim, the great veteran 
blues singer and pianist is reported to 
be working as a solo act. He recently 
played the Howard theatre, Washington. 
That other blues man, T-Bone Walker, 
has recovered after his recent operation, 
and is back working in Chicago. 

Bethlehem Records—the rights to 
which label have recently been acquired 
over here by Decca—has signed an 
exclusive deal with the jazz bar Metro- 
pole for some on the spot jazz re- 
cordings. 


THEY ALL COME TO THE 


INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 


All the latest Jazz releases 
All the Rarest Records 
All the Jazz Books and 
Magazines 
and All the Intelligent Record 
Collectors 
THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
(Record Dept.) 
52 Charing Cross Road, London 
W.C.2. 
MEMBERS J.R.R.A. 
TELEPHONE : TEMPLE BAR 2315 


The Greatest Jazz Centre in the 
World ! 
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Just as jazz as a whole is divided into 
modern and traditional, so is modern 
jazz today suffering from a further split, 
the two dominant factors in this case 
being “cool” and “hot.” 

Both sides have their followers, but 
the majority of the jazz enthusiasts like 
to listen to both and, in a lot of cases, 
the music manages to combine some- 
thing of each element. 

I myself am an ardent follower of the 
West Coast idiom—dquiet, relaxed jazz 
that is very technical in approach. But 
I still like to listen to the “thot” school— 
the jazz that is outwardly exciting, fiery 
and full of spirit. There must always be 
the element of excitement in jazz, and 
no matter how modern music progresses 
“hot” jazz will always be with us. 

Jazz musically, Britain is not very 
strong in the “cool” school, but we have 
produced a few really exciting bands; 
and leading the field today is the Tony 
Crombie Orchestra. 


CHANGES 


When I first heard the orchestra last 
October I was not particularly impressed 
but since then there have been big 
changes in personnel, a noticeable 
change in policy and a vastly improved 
sound. The band has verve and spirit, 
and above all, they play jazz with a 
beat. The music is exciting, bold and 
loud, and although primarily Tony 
sets out to play “hot” jazz, one can 
always detect traces of the “cool” 
influence. 

After its debut last year, the band 
won a large following, but the music 
was too wild and blary to interest the 
real jazz lover. Then came the big 
change—one might almost call it a 
dispersal—and of the original band 
members only Tony and trumpeter 
Les Condon were left. 

For some time, Tony sought a 
suitable lead trumpet, until he found 
the right man in Jimmie Deuchar— 
probably the greatest horn man in 
Europe today. Playing alongside Deu- 
char probably served as inspiration to 
Les Condon for he improved beyond 
recognition, and today the pair form a 
really powerful brass team. 


The band started out as an eight- 
piecer, but it soon augmented to a ten- 
piece outfit. Ken Wray, one of the 
consistently good trombonists in British 
jazz, joined, following the break-up 
of the Ronnie Scott Band, and with him 
came Derek Humble. Derek’s alto 
playing used to sound a lot like Lee 
Konitz’, but now he is playing a more 
exciting form of jazz, rather after the 
style of the late Charlie Parker. 

Further replacements came from the 
Don Rendell Sextet. Don, forced to 
disband his own group, soon joined 
Tony, together with baritone saxophon- 
ist Ronnie Ross and pianist Damian 
Robinson. Al Cornish took the role 
of second tenor and the change in 
personnel was completed by bassist 
Lennie Bush, formerly with the Scott 
Band. 

With this almost hundred per cent 
change of personnel came a change in 
policy. The music was, and still is, 
exciting loud jazz. But gone are the 
honking “‘rhythm-and-blues” style solos, 
the blaring, ragged unison passages 
from the brass section, to be replaced 
by a fiery, big, co-ordinated sound that 
cannot fail to arouse interest. 


ARRANGEMENTS 


Typical of a Crombie arrangement is 
the thick, swinging ensemble sound 
that builds up to a “cool” integrated 
solo from Rendell—rhythmic and imag- 
inative. Then Ronnie Ross weaves some 
intriguing patterns before Deuchar’s 
trumpet sparks the orchestra into an 
exciting climax. 

Within the band are two smaller 
groups playing different forms of jazz. 
Humble, Wray and Deuchar form the 
front line of one; Rendell and Ross the 
other. Don is consistently writing great 
arrangements and the music he plays 
with the small group is quiet and 
methodic. Add to that the advanced, 
melodic qualities of Damian Robinson’s 
piano, and you have another show 
in itself. 

The band is fortunate in having a 
host of talented arrangers. Rendell and 
Ross take care of the small group 
numbers in the “cool” manner whilst 
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Deuchar, Robinson, Condon and Tony 
himself have contributed no end of 
scores to the band library. Numbers 
like Crombie’s ever popular ““Compos 
Mentis,” and new arrangements of jazz 
standards like “Perdido” and “Flying 
Home” serve as flagwavers to get the 
show off to an exciting start. 


No story of the Crombie Orchestra, 
however, would be complete without 
mention of Annie Ross—Tony’s excep- 
tionally talented young vocalist who is 
without doubt the finest jazz singer in 
Great Britain today. 


Annie takes adequate care of most of 
the “pops,” but it is as a jazz singer 
that she gained recognition. Unlike a 
lot of today’s alleged jazz vocalists, 
this twenty-four years old, sultry-eyed 
brunette really does swing. Her voice 
can be vivid and exotic or quiet and 
relaxed, but it is always under complete 
control. 


FROM OVER THE BORDER 


Born in Scotland, Annie lived in 
America from the age of two. She soon 
made a name for herself, and before 
long was singing with bands led by 
James Moody, Coleman Hawkins, Don 
Byas and Milt Jackson. When Lionel 
Hampton brought his powerhouse orch- 
estra to Europe, Annie came with them. 
She stayed on in Britain and joined the 
new Crombie Band, and to-day is one 
of its main attractions. 

Crombie is very much a controversial 
figure in British jazz. His revolutionary 
ideas and unorthodox arrangements 
arouse a lot of interest, and his drum- 
ming and piano playing make him a 
talked about musician. Although people 
complain that his playing is too loud— 
and to an extent I must agree—Crombie 
is one of the few British drummers who 
really swings. He plays the kind of 
drums that drive a band, and as such 
his minor faults can be easily tolerated. 

And there we have the Crombie 
Orchestra—brash, bold and exciting; 
loud, yet consistently swinging, and 
always playing, the kind of exhilar- 
ating music that has become a real part 
of the modern jazz scene. 


—-314— 
CORAL GASSERS. 

There are a number of exciting items in 
Coral’s Jazz Series. We particularly 
commend to you LRAIOOI5, on which 
are eight recordings made November 16th, 
1943, four under the leadership of Sam 
Price and four under Roy Eldridge’s. 

Common to both bands are the saxo- 
phones of Ike Quebec and the late Joe 
Eldridge. They make invaluable contribu- 
tions. In fact, on the strength of these 
performances we long rated Quebec as the 
tenor player best able to excite us after 
Hawk and Ben Webster. His full, muscular 
tone is a joy in itself, and how he swings ! 
Listen to the way he leads into the final 
ensemble of “‘Boogin’ a-plenty”’ and rocks 
on out. How rare such a refreshingly 
direct approach to the main business of 
jazz has become! And Joe Eldridge, as 
revealed here, was a much underrated 
musician. He had good tone and beat, an 
original alto conception, and a pleasing 
feeling for the melodic line. 

The Price side is the less polished and 
inhibited, the more relaxed. The three- 
piece rhythm section of Price, Pettiford and 
West is excellent, and Bill Coleman blows 
gaily in his familiar but personal style. 
One day, Sam will get full credit for his 
work. AK.C. associate of Basie and Pete 
Johnson, a “discovery” of the famous 
Mayo Williams, his comtribution to jazz 
over a long period has had all the integrity 
of a real blues artist. (There are many 
other small-band sides by Price worth 
consideration by Brunswick or Vocalion). 

Roy dominates his four numbers more 
than any one musician does on the reverse, 
but they are all good, especially ‘Jump 
Through the Window” with its wonderful 
tempo. This is in a deep, lowdown groove 
which should appeal to everyone interesied 
in jazz this side of Hollywood. The swing- 
ing Quebec tenor is heard to advantage 
again here, and the little band packs a really 
compelling punch. Pianist Roselle Gayle 
shows an admiration for Earl in her solo 
on “Minor Jive”. 

Coral LRA10016 is another package that 
is 100% successful—eight tracks of excellent 
boogie by Pete Johnson. Apart from 
Freddie Shayne’s ‘Mr. Freddie”, all the 
numbers are credited to one Kermit 
Holden, and we'd much like to-know who he 
is or was. Similarly, it would be interesting 
to know about the Mr. Glover who gets 
composer credit on so many of the King 
labels. Musicians like Irving Mills perhaps? 

We've indicated frequently before our 
regard for Pete as the best of all boogie 
purveyors. Ingore for the moment concepts 
of the authentic and primitive and listen to 
this with the percussive and dancing 
qualities of boogie primarily in mind. 
Pete’s accuracy and drive are surely 
unequalled. There’s a kind of K.C. sparkle 
here which contrasts with Yancey’s melan- 
choly and the comparative delicacy of 
Pinetop’s music. Their artistry seems to 
spring more from the lyrical feeling of the 
slow blues, whereas Pete’s rolls and rolls 
in an idiom which is more frankly and 
unashamedly dance music. Of course it 


sounds even better with Joe Turner leaning 
on the piano and shouting the blues, but 
for boogie at a uniformly high level this 
is a record hard to beat. 
—315— 
CRITICISM 
Dear Sir. 

Every so often a thoughtful writer on jazz 
remarks on how low the standard of criticism 
is. Mr. Albert McCarthy, writing in another 
magazine recently said “the state of jazz 
criticism today is such that one is tempted 
to assert that it is virtually non-existent”. 
At times it certainly seems doubtful whether 
criteria acceptable to all will ever be found 
—yet such criteria must exist for they have 
been found for the other arts. 

As with so many of the evils of today’s 
jazz world the trouble arises from the 
fact that it is split up into a number of 
of mutually exclusive schools. These splits 
are, to a degree, more imaginary than real, 
for it is possible for a musician like Trummy 
Young, who has played in the big Hines 
and Lunceford orchestras, to record with 
Dizzy Gillespie (Good Bait, Salted Peanuts, 
etc.), and to be a member of the Armstrong 
All Stars. Similarly on that Granz record 
which features Hodges, Parker and Carter 
each has an entirely individual style yet the 
listener feels no violent disruption when one 
solo ends and another begins. 

The schisms in the contempory jazz scene 
are merely the fault of the critics who, for 
some reason, tend to indentify themselves 
with one school to the exclusion of the 
others. They acquire an emotional bias in fav- 
our of their chosen school which makes them 
unable to appreciate work by musicians 
who are working along different lines. 
Eventually they can only see one sort of 
music as jazz at all, the rest being a kind of 
subversive nihilism. Thus the self-righteous 
purist assures us that jazz died in 1930 and 
the ignominiously named bopper that it 
didn’t start until 1940. It’s bad enough 
when the run-of-the-mill critics behave in 
this way, but when so experienced and well- 
informed a writer as Mr. Stanley Dance 
succumbs to these tendencies the situation 
becomes serious. 

Mr. Dance is an able propagandist for the 
great “Middle period’’ musicians and such 
writers are particularly valuable while the 
cavortings of the traditionalists and modern 
ists receive so much publicity. However, 
parts of his June “Lightly and Politely’ 
reveal such ugly prejudice that some one 
must protest. He evidently doesn’t like the 
West Coast groups. Well and good, but 
he must realise that they are attempting 
different things from the middle period 
giants he (and I) so much admire. Using 
new instruments and combinations and a 
larger harmonic vocabulary, they are 
attempting to extend the horizons of jazz. 
Certainly a lot of their work is not entirely 
successful, but isn’t this always the case 
with explorers? Neither Mr. Dance nor 
anyone else can stop this experimentation, 
or should want to, for it’s fundamental to 
the nature of a healthy art. The time to 
start worrying about jazz is when people 
aren't trying to do new things. Elsewhere 
he quotes Duke’s “Why limit Me ?” 


Why indeed—Duke or anyone else? It 
doesn’t seem to occur to Mr. Dance that 
it’s possible to take a different view, and 
scurrilous phrases like “It is high time 
those West Coast Fakers began to work for 
a living” are more reminiscent of the Sunday 
gutter press than a responsible jazz critic. 

It’s possible to use Mr. Dance’s own 
words in evidence against him. In an essay 
“Towards Criteria”, published some years 
ago, he spoke of the ‘faults and exaggera- 
tions” of those unable to stomach new 
trends in jazz and their “‘apparent inability 
to appreciate the joy of the musicians in 
expression through harmonies rich and 
strange”. The inability of Mr. Dance, the 
faults and exaggerations of ‘Lightly and 
Politely’.—Max HARRISON, Wanstead, E. 
#2. 


The editor forwarded the above to disturb 
our peace while we were rocking gently 
on the Helford. It is a good letter in that 
it seems to sum up an appallingly common 
attitude towards jazz at tis juncture. 

The sentence of Albert McCarthy’s 
quoted in the first paragraph is almost a 
cliché. It is one that those of us who have 
been writing about jazz as long, or longer 
than he, are not merely‘tempted’ to employ, 
but do in fact employ in varied forms quite 
frequently, for it is nearly always possible 
to claim, without risk of disproof, that jazz 
criticism has never been worse. There is 
so much jazz criticism. written from 
so many different angles and _ with 
such different motives, that only a 
small percentage of it can be honest 
and true. Periodically, the basically com- 
mercial views of the careerists are over- 
whelmingly triumphant; then the more 
single-minded amateurs throw up their 
hands and cry that criticism was never 
worse. 


Mr. Harrison is of those who think the 
differences between the various jazz schools 
are “more imaginary than real.” That it is 
“possible” for Trummy Young to play with 
Earl, Lunceford, Dizzy and Louis proves 
nothing except that he is a thoroughly 
good musician. What is important is 
to recognize where he is heard to the best 
artistic advantage. Mr. Harrison can 
apparently listen to Hodges, Parker and 
Carter on a Granz record and feel ‘no 
violent disruption when one solo ends and 
another begins’. Don’t say that he is 
lucky! Surely the admission indicates a 
certain insensitivity to jazz? It isn’t even a 
matter of good and bad, but of vastly 
different levels of emotional communication. 

A critic who expresses dislike of a jazz 
form today is immediately told something 
to the effect that he is ‘‘unable to appreciate 
work by musicians who are working along 
different lines”. He should therefore keep 
his mouth shut. We for instance, have 
now been told we understand neither 
George Lewis nor West Coast jazz merely 
because we have expressed a dislike of both. 
Critics should be limited, but not musicians ? 
Only a person who likes West Coast 
pretension and complication should write 
about it? Only those with rugged ears 
should write about the out-of-tune music 
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of “‘archaic’”’ New Orleans? Isn’t this to 
advocate the building of unscaleable walls 
between schools whose differences are 

“more imaginary than real”? Certainly, 
if carried into effect, it would signal the 
death of jazz criticism. Better a hundred 
argumentative voices than a giant chorus 
of yes-men. 

We believe there are valid and self- 
evident jazz criteria. Judged by them, 
little of the music of the New Orleans 
Revival and almost none of the West 
Coast can be valued highly as jazz. To seal 
off the music of Kenton, Mulligan, 
Guiffre and Co. in some cozy compartment 
of its own, to give it a special name like 
Hollywood Holyphony, to love it dearly 
and judge it by its own standards, that is 
one thing. But it is another thing entirely 
to shovel it all over civilization and call it 
jazz, and then refuse the application to it 
of standards developed during the preced- 
ing jazz phases. As jazz it is, in our opinion, 
a manifest adsurdity. And “using new 
instruments and combinations and a larger 
harmonic vocabulary” is, we believe, a very 
superficial way of trying to “extend the 
horizons of jazz”. They who come with 
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flutes, French horns, bassoons, tambourines 
and banks of strings may make a music 
greater and fresher than Whiteman did in 
the name of “symphonic jazz’, but jazz is 
not infinitely elastic, expandable. In the 
great world of music it is like a country 
with unguarded frontiers. Yet stop over the 
frontier into another country and the laws 
are not the same. 

Mr. Harrison claims that “the time to 
start worrying about jazz is when people 
aren't trying to do new things’. What if 
jazz is in danger of being submerged by new 
things that are bad? Do you love jazz? Do 
you stand “‘tolerantly” by and watch false 
values foisted on the ignorant? Could this 
be the new “tolerance” of our times, the 
new immorality? You watch children being 
deceived and do not intervene or cry alarm. 
You don’t care. 

So the “ugly prejudice’ we are accused 
of revealing might perhaps have been as 
fairly described as ‘‘angry contempt”. 
We don’t deny the capabilitiy of these West 
Coast “‘giants’’ as musicians, don’t doubt 
that in the movie studios they are invaluable, 


but their music, bearing the name of jazz, 
and in quantity and influence no longer 
experimental, strikes us as a gigantic hoax. 
As for the use of words written ten or 
More years ago as evidence against us, we 
find them beside the point. (Never be 
concerned with what a person thought 
yesterday, but with what he thinks today, 
otherwise you credit nothing to experience). 
Then as now we held that the jazz essentials 
were in the playing, in uniquely distinctive 
phrasing and tone, in the rhythmic qualities 
termed beat and swing. Experimentation in 
the name of jazz is always possible if 
these be retained. When they are forsaken 
you get another kind of music altogether. 
A critic’s duty, beyond anything else, is 
to say what he thinks, not to try to please 
the mostest people. The current, popular 
(commercial?) evaluation of our music is 
no more infallibly right than are all the 
“‘modern” and ‘.progressive’’ experiments. 
New voices, like those of Joe Newman, 
John Lewis and Ruby Braff, are original, 
but clearly a part of jazz evolution. Other 
new voices have sought and seek notoriety 
outside the central tradition. Bird was 
honest. He admitted his ‘“‘new’’ music was 
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not jazz, that nothing happened when he 
played the blues, that fame and fortune 
only came when he propagated his “‘new” 
ideas. 

The question, as always, is: Do we 
differentiate and distinguish, or do we 
spinelessly accept everything that is thrust 
upon us with stereophonic blasts of 
publicity ? 

—316 — 
LE BASIE FRANCAIS 

After the horror of the Shorty Rogers 
tribute to Basie, it is a pleasure to turn to 
Vogue LDE140, whereon Alix Combelle’s 
band makes some pleasant music with the 
not inconsiderable aid of Buck Clayton. 

Buck arranged all eight numbers, Com- 
belle compositions, very much in the style 
of his work for Basie. He and Combelle take 
nearly all the solos, so the dozen Frenchmen 
who complete the band are left primarly 
with the task of making with the Basie 
ensemble sounds. We think they do this 
most creditably, particularly in the very 
successful ‘Strolling Blues’. 

We are not suggesting that this is a great 
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band, but the record is important in 
indicating the direct and beneficial kind of 
experience young French musicians are 
gaining alongside those American jazz 
stars who visit their country. The result is 
strikingly evident in the two trumpet 
choruses of “Sahiva Boogie’, where Buck 
dialogues with Alex Renard. Renard’s 
playing is assured, well constructed, and 
with a beat that makes him fit company for 
the master. The incorrigibles of Sicilian 
Avenue continue to see to it that our local 
musicians have no similar opportunities for 
such memorable and instructive experience. 

As a matter of fact, the record is worth 
the money for Buck’s excellent choruses, 
which are varied in style, but all of a high 
level in quality. Buck’s consistency as a 
trumpet player really remarkable. 
Combelle’s solos, in the tough, gutty style 
heard on Lionel Hampton’s Vogue jam 
sessions, are also exciting. The only other 
soloist is pianist Pelletier. He does well in 
the Count’s style, provides the externals 
without, of course, the inimitable sense 
of timing. 

The recording balance isn’t kind to the 
section work. When we first heard a French 
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pressing, we found the recording quite 
unacceptable, but as in several other cases 
of this kind, Vogue here has cleaned it up, 
so that reproduction is now miraculously 
improved. 
—317— 
COLD WAR 

Mezz Mezzrow Gigi Gryce’s 
jeering recognition of a moving guitar 
chorus on the blues by William 
Mackel--“*Play them Aunt Jemima chords!”’ 
(Jazz Magazine, No. 8). 

Nat Hentoff reports the experience of an 
ex-Basie trumpeter playing a jazz club in 
Philadelphia: “night after night, a group of 
youngsters whole sole jazz criteria are the 
modernists came to the room me to jeer 
this man.”’ (Downbeat, July 13th.). 

—318— 


TWO GREAT TENORS. 
Mercury’s EP-1-6029 entitled ““The Bean” 
contains some marvellous Hawkins tenor 
and an outstanding track in “Make 
Believe”. It provides an object lesson in the 
playing of j jazz. 
‘““Make Believe” has a pretty melody 
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and Hawk plays it straight to begin with, 
producing a chorus of real beauty with his 
perfectly poised, swinging phrasing. Sub- 
sequently, he improvises in his customary 
and extraordinarily rich manner, yet fully 
maintains the song’s romantic flavour 
where most soloists would hustle into their 
favourite style and mood. To compare 
these choruses is to realise how independent 
of improvisation jazz can be. The great 
artists can all play good melody and makeit 
jazz of a most moving quality with the 
sheer magic of their phrasing. 

The other three tracks are all worthwhile, 
the only bringdown being the base groaning 
of Slam. Buck and Teddy always sound 
ideal running mates for Hawk—the same 
kind of dignity and instrumental control. 
U.S. Mercury, incidentally, boobed again 
with the sleeve. The notes give the correct 
personnels, but the pictorial side gives a 
different one with Roy and Cozy. We 
won't agree, either, that EmArcy represents 
these performances “‘considerably improved 
because of reproduction techniques’. They 
sound rather inexpertly dubbed and repro- 
duce less well than the original, excellently 
recorded Keynotes, but the latter were 
getting rare, so this package is very welcome 

Vogue’s EPV1054 provides an interesting 
contrast with four good performances by 
the greatly underrated Arnett Cobb. 
“Dutch Oven Bounce’, ‘‘Cobb’s Idea”, 
“Cobb’s Boogie” and ‘Arnett Blows for 
1300” are all amongst his better recordings 
of the 1947 period. Arnett’s style is in the 
Herschel Evans tradition, a school approx- 
imately midway between the Hawk’s and 
the President’s, and notable for its unfailing 
swing and uninhibited attack. If you’re 
unfamiliar with Arnett’s work, this little 
collection can be recommended as repre- 
sentative. In this case, too, Vogue has 
cleaned up the recording, so that repro- 
duction seems superior to that on the 
original, rough-surfaced 78’s. 


—319— 
LIKE ARMSTRONG, ELLINGTON AND 
BASIE? 


“...-Dizzy plays too well to appeal to i 


the French, who seldom fall for anything 
that is not blatantly exhibitionistic....” 
Edgar Jackson, ‘“‘The Melody Maker”, 
July 23rd. 

Les anglais, now, those hip ones, who 
always like the right thing, the quietly 
decorous, from Red Nichols and Joe Venuti 
t6 Chet Baker and Stan Kenton, they could- 
n’t miss the elegance and good taste of 
Dizzy’s music. Not them ! 


—§20— 
ROBUST AND BOUNCING 

If we have any regular readers, they may 
remember how we took fright a year or so 
ago when we first heard Al Martino sing. 
Well, yesterday the three-year-old was 
meddling with our biggest extravagance, 
the radio set, and we heard Frankie Laine 
sing “‘Strange Lady in Town”. 

How on earth do people get the nerve to 
gripe about r. and b. tendencies while Mr. 
Laine remains legal? No performer in r. 
and b. is so lethal. In fact, for popular 
consumption, we think r. and b. has a 
whole lot of good points, and is even likely 
to develop a taste for the music with more 
finesse which is jazz. 

If you're not too stuffy, there are plenty 
of innocent delights in this field. Take 


Mercury MB3231 to introduce you to the 
big band which is probably second in the 
world to Basie’s for swing at this moment— 
Buddy Johnson’s. Brunswick, unfortunately, 
has never seen fit to give us any of its work: 
and in this case we would there were two 


instrumentals, but ~ can hear enough 
here to judge the band’s tough, rocking 
qualities, and there’s an exciting tenor solo 
on each side. This group spends most of its 
time touring the South and playing coloured 
locations where swing and a solid, dancing 
beat are the prime essentials. ~ “Upside 
Your Head” strikes us as the year’s most 
fascinating title. 

Nor is the effect of r. and b. on Woody 
Herman unhealthy. “Long, Long Night” 
on Capitol 14299 recalls “‘After Hours” by 
Erskine Hawkins. The scenery is a little 
different, and Nat Pierce is no Avery 
Parrish, but basically the spirit is the same. 

Then there’s the excellent team of the 
Mills Bros. (still the best vocal group by a 
long mile) and Sy Oliver. “Smack Dab” 
and “Opus One” on Brunswick 05439 are 
musical, better than average material, and 
put across with a punch that is elemental 
and healthy. The lyrics of “Smack Dab” 
are funny and of great appeal to dreamers. 
Then the Harris Sisters, a trio of coloured 
girls with down-home ideas about attack 
and phrasing, are worth hearing on Capitol 
14232 in ‘‘We’ve been walkin’ all night” 
and Bug’’. 

Too little trumpet there may be on 
Parlophone MSP 6172, but Lips Page’s 
was one of the rare jazz voices that was 
completely right and we have so little of his 
singing on records. It is very moving to hear 
him; sad and tender, on the slow blues, 
“Ain’t Nothin’ Wrong With That”. The 
reverse jumps and there are eight flaming 
bars of trumpet as well as his singing. (When 
is Vogue coming up with the coupling by 
Marion McPartland and Lips?). 

The “pernicious” influence is amusingly 
evident on Capitol 14292, where Frank 
Sinatra, no less, renders a couple of 
rollicking pieces in the idiom with the help 
of the Nuggets and Big Dave. His “‘Learnin’ 
the Blues” on Capitol 14296 is very well 
done and should remain the definitive 
version until Louis cuts it. 

Lena Horne doesn’t really come into this 
category, but the very strong Josh White 
influence heard in her last chorus of “‘Love 
Me or Leave Me” is interesting and 
effective. The kick on this side is the brilliant 
bass-and-drums accompaniment by Milt 
Hinton and Louis Bellson. The reverse of 
this record, H.M.V. 7M309, is heavily 
loaded with sex in every groove and is a 
little exhausting in hot weather. But 
winter’s coming, men ! 


—321— 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO 


Columbia 3381069 is a salutary exper- 
ience. We listen to all the new records that 
Louis makes and of recent years there has 
been much referring to the early Hot Fives, 
but what hapened in between was fine and 
mellow, too. 

Included in this collection of excerpts 
from the 1928-30 output are the two 
dazzling duets with Earl and Buck, the 
former still possessing its capacity to 
surprise, the latter still attractively drama- 
tic. ‘*Muggles’’ develops so convincingly 
through the solos of Earl, Robinson and 
Strong until Louis takes over to build a 
strongly felt climax. When records like 
these were first issued, we were always 
talking about sincerity as a quality addition- 
al to artistry. No doubt we were often 
deceived, but what better word was there to 
describe a very evident virtue of Armstrongs 
treatment of such songs as “I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love”, ‘‘Confessin’ ” 
and “Body and Soul”? However you 
describe it, the music is magnificent—and 
durable. 


Earl’s moody solo, with sharp Zutty 
accodmpaniment, on “St. James” was 
always too short for us. We like Robinson’s 
solemn, funeral horn here. The wonderful 
vocal was obviously an early source of 
inspiration to Lips Page. Lawrence Brown 
still sounds good on “‘Confessin’ ” and 
“Ding Dong”. The way Louis builds and 
swings in the last chorus of the latter is a 
pattern of his performances with subsequent 
and more mediocre bands. 

—322— 
ELLA 

Three recent Brunswicks will give the 
owner of a 45 changer a fairly good picture 
of Miss Fitzgerald’s recording career. The 
selection on OE9062 is interesting, but 
seems a pretty arbitrary one. There’s the 
remainder of the Webb band on “Stairway 
to the Stars’’, with Hilton Jefferson leading 
the reeds immaculately. Ella’s voice is a 
little coy here, but there’s freshness and a 
happy rhythmic abandon. ‘‘Paper Moon” 
and “For Sentimental Reasons” are with 
the Delta Rhythm Boys. It is good singing 
but drifting away from jazz towards 
“popular” song. “Guilty” has the severely 
stylised Eddie Heywood accompaniment of 
its period. OE£9061 hoids four recordings 
made in collaboration with Louis. They are 
more exciting and the singers get a good 
groove on “Frim Fram Sauce”. Great as 
Ella is, it is amazing to hear the way Louis 
carves her vocally on ““You Won't Be 
Satisfied”. Ella sings the first chorus 
wonderfully with the tone, flexibility of 
voice, warmth and fine phrasing for which 
she is justly famous. Louis follows and the 
limitations those hoarse, veteran pipes 
impose mean nothing. There is warmth and 
fine phrasing, too, and there is personality, 
but it’s primarly a deeper kind of natural 
genius in making everything so right 
rhythmically. Sy Oliver turns in the best 
accompaniment for this EP on “Dream a 
Little Dream’’. 

““Moanin’ Low” and ‘“‘Taking a Chance 
on Love” on 05427 are presumably more 
recent recordings. The former is treated too 
dramatically for our tastes, but the mature 
artist is heard to some advantage on the 
other side, where she gets a chance at this 
good number on two tempos. It would be 
interesting to compare the 1940 version with 
the Webb band. The John Scott Trotter 
accompaniment on this is deadly dull, but 
Ella must have become hardened to this 
sort of thing during her long bondage with 
U.S. Decca. 
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CURRENT COLLOQUIALISMS |: 


THE CLICHE EXPERT TESTIFIES ON THE MUSICAL WEEKLIES LY: 
A. E. JULLINGS reports: 


Mr. Arbuthnot, as the recognised 
cliché expert, I wonder if you could 
face a test on modern musical 
journalism ? 

Mr. Arbuthnot; You are referring 
to the Melodic Express and the 
New Music Maker of course. I 
am acquainted with some of their 
expressions. 

Good. We'll start with the new 
bands. What can you tell us about 
them? 

New bands are launched. They 
debut. There are two kinds of 
debut—encouraging and promis- 
ing. 

Not bad. What are these new 
bands always searching for ? 

A new sound. 

Do they achieve it ? 

Every new band has it. 

How do the established bands 
compete with it ? 

They go on a new kick. 

Is there a choice of kicks ? 

Oh yes. There’s the Mulligan 
kick, the Kenton kick, the mambo 
kick and the Shorty Rogers kick, 
to mention only a few. Sometimes 
for a change, a band will jump on 
the R & B. waggon. 

And then? 

Their discs are slanted at the R. & 
B. market. 

Let’s return to the new bands. 
What are their sensational debuts 
preceded by ? 


A: Weeks of intensive preparation and 


rehearsal. 

What happens at their concerts ? 
They score with the fans. 
Because of their... . 

Brilliant showmanship. They create 
excitement. The concerts always 
build up to a sensational climax or 
a sensational highspot. Sometimes 
the drummer leaps onto one of his 
drums. 

Specially reinforced, I suppose ? 
Natch. 

What is lined up for the successful 
new orchestra ? 

A string of lucrative dates. 


Air. 


OF 


What else do the orchestras do ? 
They wax. 
And ? 


Thank you, Mr. Arbuthnot. Now 
can you tell us something about 
the musicians in these orchestras ? 
Most of them are poll-topping 
instrumentalists. They are noted 
sax-stylists and well-known high- 
note brassmen. They are sensation- 
al, underrated, fabulous and bril- 
liant. Together, they form a star- 
studded aggregation. The rhythm 
section all swing like mad. 

Then surely some of them are 
working in other bands until just 
just before the debut ? 

Yes. New signings cannot be 
revealed because of contractual 
obligations. 

A few questions at random now, 
Mr. Arbuthnot. What are the 
characteristics of the new band- 
leaders ? 

They are genial, popular, brilliant, 
exuberant, personable, sincere, 
gifted, dynamic. . . 

What about female vocalists ? 
Glamorous, charming, vivacious 
or sultry and sensational. Male 
vocalists are stylish and relaxed or 
dynamic and sensational. 

Do the new singers .... 

Vocal finds. 

. . » Do they copy the currently 
popular American vocalists ? 

No they are all original. They 
model their own styles. 

But most of them Sounp like poor 
imitations. Is this coincidence ? 
Of course. 

But.... 

Is it their fault that their numbers 
have been previously recorded by 
Americans using the same kind of 
orchestra and arrangement ? 

I suppose not. Shall we look at the 
critics now, Mr. Arbuthnot ? 
For instance, what would you call 
a critic whose views differed from 


yours ? 
He would be a self-styled authority. — | 


If you agreed with him... ? 
He would be well-informed and 
respected. 


A: plug. 
Overseas Service ! : 
RECORDS SENT TAX FREE ! 
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Q: How do the critics laughingly 


describe themselves ? 

As overworked, hardened and blasé 
What are the critics’ standards ? 
They admire good showmanship 
but deplore gallery-fetching antics. 
They prefer rhythm sections to 
rock rather than plod. They would 
rather listen to an inspired solo 
than to a string of clichés. 

Then I think we’re all on the same 
side, Mr. Arbuthnot. Thank you 
for your co-operation. 

Thank you. I admit that the 
popular musical papers provide 
rich rewards for the enthusiastic 
cliché-hunter and we have touched 
on only some of the most blatant 
examples but I'd like to recommend 
a fine monthly magazine in which 
the writing is usually of a high, 
cliché-free standard, namely Jazz 
Journal. 

Mr. Arbuthnot. Do you know 
what the musical weeklies would 
call that last sentence of yours ? 


London’s Quickest and Safest 
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thousands of records overseas, 
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Yah. 

The greatest jazz pianist is Art 
Tatum. 

The Greatest LP of piano jazz is 
Clef MGC 612/3/4/5/8 by Art Tatum. 

And to Hell with Stanley Dance. 
Two Birds With One Reefer. 

We had a doubly pleasant surprise on 
a visit to the Festival Hall’s Recital 
Room towards the end of June. Firstly 
we were introduced to a most charming 
young lady, of whom we shall speak no 
more, and, secondly, we heard the 
debut of the new Bobby Mickleburgh 
band. 

The reason for going to the Festival 
Hall in the first place has become 
obscure. Anyway, we're sure it wasn’t 
to hear Bobby Mickleburgh. His last 
band always gave the impression of 
being over polished and mechanised. 
All the life had been blown out of it 
after the first few weeks. 

When we came creeping through the 
back corridors of the top floor, into the 
space laughingly referred to as ‘back- 
stage, Recital Room’, we were surprised 
to find it empty apart from a steward 
having a quiet cigarette. Normally 
it is full of NJF officials, various spare 
girl friends and musicians due to go 
on; all getting away from the current 
attraction who is out front blowing the 
same stuff that everyone has heard 
sixty nine times already. On _ this 
occasion, everyone was inside the hall 


CHARLIE GALBRAITH 


BRIAN 
NICHOLLS 


listening. This struck us as unusual 
enough to lure us in. So we entered, 
sat down, and listened. 

What we heard was great fun. 
Bobby is still toying with the Dixieland 
formula, but in a much looser way than 
say Alex Welsh’s Chicago sound. This 
is a Southern style; open in formula and 
capable of producing pleasant surprises 
as well as the pleasant little familiar 
sounds. The line up of the band is 
Bobby and Gerry Salisbury (trumpets), 
Vic Forina (drums), Ken Hogston 
(bass), Ray Foxley (piano), Charlie 
Galbraith (trombone) and Davie Jones 
(clarinet). The important feature is the 
two trumpet team. Bobby’s trumpet 
playing is always precise and a little 
studied. Gerry Salisbury’s is occasion- 
ally far from precise and extempore in the 
extreme. All of which goes to make an 
excellent team. 

The first numbers that we heard from 
the band were very good. They had 
obviously been well rehearsed and 
swung sufficiently to keep our feet 
tapping. After a while things became a 
bit messy as the band exhausted its 
newly acquired repertoire. But we 
won't carp about this. Towards the 
end, drummer Vic Forina was show- 
cased (now there’s a case of loose word 
usage) in a number called “The Walls Of 
Jericho’. His solo was very well con- 
ceived, but would have been more 
effective if he hadn’t lost the beat comp- 
letely about halfway through. 

Charlie Galbraith is plainly being 
built up as the band’s natural comedian. 
It’s worth quite a long journey to see 
him fumbling and almost making his 
way through the breaks in ‘Ory’s Creole 
Trombone’, with the rest of the band 
cheering him on every note of the way. 

The NJF has called on the Mickle- 
burgh band for one recital only, mainly 
as encouragement for a new band; but, 
after this show, they were signed on for a 
complete series in the ‘Dixieland Show- 
case’ recitals. 

It’s Been Dead For Years—And We 
Hadn’t Even Noticed. 

Having an eye for the more interesting 
things in life, we dropped into the 
Hippodrome, Bury, one evening last 
month for two and a half hours good 
clean fun. Top of the bill was Phyllis 
Dixey. 

Now we realise that many of you must 
be contemplating a similar course of 
action in one or other of this country’s 
glorious wealth of music halls, so we 
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feel it our duty to outline the horrors 
that came our way. 

We arrived about five minutes before 
the second house began, and had no 
difficulty in purchasing front row stalls. 
Indeed, the show was graced by some- 
thing in the region of fifty people at its 
point of maximum interest. There was 
a full house in the circle bar after the 
interval. 

The show was opened, after an hyster- 
ics making overture from the pit band, 
by the Three Balmorals. These delight- 
ful young ladies gave us the local danc- 
ing school’s first three lessons; then 
ran out of material and repeated the 
same first three lessons. They finished 
by assaying the Can-Can. We clapped 
politely. 

Don and Josie who followed, were an 
ageing but fixed smiling man and woman 
who made with an accordian duo. We 
clapped feintly. 

‘Bud Bennett’ it said, ‘The Old Flame 
and his Candle’. Mr. Bennett appeared 
through the curtains dressed in a night- 
shirt, night cap and football stockings. 
In his hand was a lighted candle. His 
opening remark, delivered in a broad 
Northern accent, went as follows— 
“Eeh, I bet you though it was Don 
Cockell”. This time we passed up the 
applause routine. 

After another appearance from the 
Three Balmorals, giving us lessons one 
to three again, only in different and 
perhaps home made costumes; Miss 
Dixey appeared. She undressed slowly 
over a period of about twenty minutes 
and at one stage came down to the 
front stalls for assistance. We applaud- 
ed vigorously. 

At the interval we made an assessment 
of the rest of the show. The programme 
promised us: 

The Three Balmorals—a breath of the 
Highlands. 

Nelson Lloyd—schoolmaster ventril- 
oquist. 


KEITH CHRISTIE 
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Don and Josie—with more music. 

Sonny Roy—the funny boy. 

Percival’s Canine Revue—a day at the 
races. 

The Queen. 

We felt that the Queen wouldn’t be 
too offended if we didn’t stay, so we 
went. 

Full Marks To Johnny D. and Keith C. 

Last month’s NJF concert at the 
Festival Hall was presented in aid of the 
London Federation of Boys Clubs, who 
are now probably trying to work out 
how a charity show can involve them in 
paying cheques instead of receiving 
them. The concert was one of the 
NJF’s Jazz Today series, and, due to the 
to the excellent weather was not 
well attended. Hence the worries for 
the Boys Clubs. 

Those people who did go heard the 
Jazz Today idea blossom into glorious 
being. Strangely enough, it was not the 
musicians appearing as the Jazz Today 
group who achieved this, but the guest 
stars—the Keith Christie Group with 
Cleo Laine. 

Denis Preston, who has been produc- 
ing the Jazz Today shows for the NJF, 
and who has had a hand in the Polygon 
Record series under the same name, 
seems to have gone off the track a little. 
The original idea behind the series was 
to provide a meeting place for musicians 
who wanted to play a jazz involving all 
the idioms; a place for experiment and 
extempore jazz. The Jazz Today group, 
which irr itself is a misconception of the 
idea, has become welded into a rehear- 
sed and arranged band under Kenny 
Baker’s able leadership. We should say 
here and now that this has been done 
very weil, and that the programme they 
presented was well above anything 
we've heard before in a British concert 
hall. All the more pity that they were 
shown the way home by the guest group. 

The Keith Christie Group stopped the 
show. And they deserved to. The 
group consisted of Keith himself, 
Johnny Dankworth, Allan Ganley and 


Bill Sutcliffe. 


Allan used only a side 
drum and brushes and the whole sound 
was intimate. Keith and Johnny indul- 
ged in some two part unisons, chases and 


solos which were a delight. They 
weren’t afraid of trying out on the spot 
ideas, or of being humorous and the 
audience loved it. There was a feeling of 
participation in the creation of jazz 
which had the critics in the back row 
yelling more at the end. After a few 
numbers, Cleo Laine and Bill le Sage 
joined them and the session built up 
wonderfully with a rocking version of 
‘Just One Of Those Things’. Cleo sang 
better than we remembered hearing her 
before. In the flesh she sounded better 
than on the ‘Cleo Sings British’ LP 
which everyone raved about when it was 
issued recently. She sang some of the 
numbers from this disc and the boys 
backed her with Johnny Dankworth’s 
original arrangements. 

Altogether a most satisfying session. 


‘This kind of jazz is the road into the 


future. The NJF, realising this, are 
starting a Recital Room series under 
their Jazz Today name, which commen- 
ces on August 23rd. Jack Higgins, who 
is producing the series, is aiming to 
recreate the atmosphere which develop- 
ed so suddenly and wonderfully during 
the Keith Christie/Johnny Dankworth 
session one Sunday last month. 


CHRIS BARBER BAND—conclusion 


phrase with which Clarence Williams’ 
own version ends” “Tishomingo Blues” 
is an original tune by Spencer Williams, 
but it is with Duke Ellington that it has 
always been associated. This version is 
rapidly becoming one of my favourites. 
“Wild Cat Blues” features a trio from 
the band, Sunshine, clarinet, Barber, 
bass and Donegan, banjo. It shows 
Monty at his best. “High Societys” 
(Arranged C. Williams) as a_ tune 
suffers from too much familiarity, but 
nevertheless the Barber version is good 
swinging jazz. 


Also from Polygon comes a fine EP 
“That Patterson Girl” which has Ottilie 
singing “Trouble In Mind”, “Sister 
Kate”, “Make Me A Pallet On The 
Floor” and “Poor Man’s Blues”. She 
is accompanied as usual by the Barber 
band, and what sympathetic treatment 
she gives these fine blues. 

In a revered contemporary a short 
time ago, Albert McCarthy complained 
bitterly of the general standard of jazz 
criticism. He is shocked that a Chris 
Barber record sells more than a Louis 
Armstrong record and puts the blame at 
the door of the present day critic. 
Surely it is the duty of all critics to try 
and see things in their proper per- 
spective but I might as well say here 
and now that whilst I am not making 
any wild claims for superiority of the 
Barber band over such jazzmen as 
Louis, Hawkins, Hodges or Duke, I do 
assert that the music of Chris and his 
group is worthy of notice and that in 
Ottilie Patterson Britain has a very 
fine singer. Surely that is not an 
unreasonable attitude ? 
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By GRAHAM BOATFIELD 
STANDARD PLAY 


THE CHET BAKER QUARTET 
Happy little sunbeam / Moon Love 
(Vogue V2327) 

These two originals by pianist Russ 
Freeman are basically showcases for Chet 
Baker’s fluent trumpet. The most pleasing 
thing about Chet is that he can play good, 
jazz without screaming around 


Sunbeam” is a gay little affair with 
Chet’s lyrical trumpet riding easily above 
Freeman’s driving piano. “Love” is a 
fascinating piece, again spotlighting the 
leader, who seems almost carried away by 
the solemnity of the occasion. Freeman’s 
contributions on this disc are worth 
listening to, and Carson Smith and Larry 
Bunker constitute a rhythm team worthy 


of note. K.G. 
Chet Baker (trumpet), Russ Freeman (piano), Carson 
Smith (bass), Larry Bunker (drums). 
EARL BOSTIC. 
Night and Day/Embraceable You. 
(Parlophone R4028) 
Oh Baby / There is no Greater Love. 
(Parlophone MSP6167) 

Here is the arch priest of R & B himself 
in person. He hogs all the playing time 
(luckily only three minutes per side) on the 
first disk, and contributes a horrible solo 
on the second. “Night and Day” is really 
a vulgar travesty of sound and I can only 
“— that no one thinks this is jazz. 

he second record features a singer 
named Sonny Carter, whose only claim to 
fame is that he manages to pronounce 
baby as if it were spelt babeigh. S.T. 
NORMAN BURNS AND ‘His BAND 
Without a shirt / Yesterdays 
(Esquire 10-449) 

“Shirt” reminds me of a fairground 
organ. The unison sound is one that I 
cannot find words to describe, and the whole 
thing only just manages to get itself into 
the jazz category by virtue of a couple of 
mediocre solos. Best of these is Martin 
Slavin’s contribution on vibes. 

Reverse side, gets off to a pleasant start 
with a Shearing-style treatment of the 
theme, but from then on, it deteriorates. 
Ian Cameron’s muted trumpet is out of 
mat and completely uninspired, and Dave 

avani’s accordion does little to help dispel 
the general feeling of boredom. K.G. 
Norman Burns (drums), Peter Huggett (bass), Judd 


Proctor (guitar), John Smith (piano), Martin Slavin (vibes), 
Dave Davani (accordion), lan Cameron (trumpet). 


KEN COLYER’S JAZZMEN 
The Entertainer / If I ever cease to love 
(Decca F10519) 

This is the first record by Colyer’s new 
band, and althought it is by no means a 
good record it is certainly an improvement 
on what has gone before. 

Joplin’s fine rag is taken at the right 
tempo, but the band sound very ragged in 
places and there is a queer blanketed sound 
all through as if the band were playing 
behind a curtain. The reverse is much better 
if only for the clarinet breaks which are 
well taken by Ian Wheeler. 
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MIKE BUTCHER 


There is the usual trouble with the 
rhythm department, but something would 
also seem to have gone wrong in the re- 
cording department. S.T. 

THE COMMANDERS 
The Cat from Coos Bay / Camptown Boogie 
(Brunswick 05433) 

I like this band. It sets a high standard 
of musicianship and always turns in good 
modern swing performances played with 
vigour and enthusiasm. 

Both Dave Cavanaugh’s tune on the first 
side and the eight-to-the-bar adaption 
of ‘““Camptown Races” have been adroitly 
arranged and are played with a wonderful 
beat and some excellent brass work. There 
is a good baritone solo on the first side, 
while the reverse features some stylish piano 
and exhilarating drumming from leader 
Eddie Gray. 


TONY CROMBIE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 

Early one morning / Flying home 
(Decca F10547) 

I can understand the Crombie band’s 
success with many British jazz followers. 
The boys sell excitement—always a fast 
moving commodity. The fact that they also 
sell out-of-tuneness, screaming bad taste 
and other crudities on occasion matters less 
to the multitudes than it should. 

You can get a reasonable idea of the 
group at somewhere near its best from 
“Early,” a canny Crombie arrangement of 
a pleasant folk song. Note Derek Humble’s 
authoritative alto lead, Jimmie Deuchar’s 


fine trumpet phrasing in the ensembles, the- 


magnificent bass work of Lennie Bush 
throughout the side. 

“Flying Home”’ has some excellent Don 
Rendell tenor—very much of a Lester 
Young kick—but those stale band figures 
towards the end never should have happened 
You'll have to be slightly high to enjoy this. 

M.B 


BUDDY DE FRANCO QUARTET with 
HERMAN McCOY’S SWINGCHOIR 
Star Sapphire / Star Eyes 
(Vogue V2319) 

Buddy de Franco’s poll-winning clarinet 
with a sweet-sounding choir sounds like a 
nice idea, but, it just doesn’t come off. 

The jazz content amounts to virtually 
nil, but as a commercial offering, it makes 
pleasant listening. I am not particularly 
impressed with the leader’s clarinet, and 
the choir appears to stop the whole affair 
from swinging. 

“Star Eyes,” a really lovely melody, gets 
moderate treatment, but “Sapphire,” a de 
ea original suits the mood, but that’s 


BILL HALEY’S COMETS 
Green tree boogie / Sundown boogie 
(London HL8142) 

This group is a big seller in the R and 
B market, but outside a good, pulsating 
beat, the jazz content is just about nil. P.T. 
TUBBY HAYES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 


Sophisticated Lady / Deuces wild 
(Tempo A113) 
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KEITH GCODWIN : 


GERALD, LASCELLES 


“Deuces Wild’’ is one of the originals 
that trumpet man Jimmie Deuchar penned 
for the new Tubby Hayes Orchestra. It is 
purely a ‘‘flagwaver” featuring the two 
trumpet men Dave Usden and Dickie 
Hawdon, who try to outblow each other 
throughout. The whole thing is messy, 
but for the record, I think Usden comes off 
slightly the better of the two. 

The Duke’s “Sophisticated Lady” is 
another feature arrangement, this time for 
Tubby himself. My chief criticism is Tubbys 
lifeless intonation, and that the es 


tends to drag. 

Tubby Hayes (tenor), Mike Senn (alto and baritone), 
Jackie Sharpe (tenor and baritone), Dave Usden, Dickie 
Hawdon (trumpets), Harry South (piano), Fece Blannin 
‘bass), Lennie Breslow (drums) 


ERSKINE HAWKINS AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Function at the Junction / Double Shot 
(Parlophone DP425) 

Although not many of Hawkins’ records 
have been issued here, he has been leading 
one of the best big coloured bands in the 
States for many years. “Double Shot,” 
composed by trumpeter Sam Lowe and 
Julian Dash the tenor saxophonist, is good 
big band stuff in the Harlem tradition. 
Dash takes an excellent solo, there is some 
good trumpet, and the rhythm department 
lay down a firm beat. 

The reverse also swings along very easily. 
Jimmy Mitchelle, who has been with the 
band since it was first formed, sings very 
ey being well backed by the Four 

Hawks. S.T. 

STAN KENTON ORCHESTRA 
Casanova / Dark Eyes 
(Capitol CL14301) 

If you’re a Kenton enthusiast I doubt if 
you'll want either of these commercial 
arrangements, and if you like popular dance 
music then you probably won’t like this 
either; so it seems a little penny-wise and 
pound foolish to waste Stan’s fine orchestra 
on this sort of thing. 

The first side is almost entirely vocal by 
Ann Richards; the reverse is a samba 
arrangement of the traditional Russian air. 
The brass sounds as powerhouse as ever, 
but gets little opportunity on this one. 

BERTIE KING’S JAZZ GROUP 
Jeepers Creepers / Big House Blues 
(Columbia DC696) 

Despite some very fluent alto and clarinet 
from Bertie King himself, this is the type of 
polished but anaemic jazz lacking the spark 
which turns such music into jazz proper. 
George Chisholm shares the solo honours 
on ‘Big House Blues,’ but nothing intersting 
happens. B.N. 

TONY KINSEY QUARTET 
She’s funny that way / Fascinatin’ rhythm 
(Decca F10548) 

Joe Harriott’s subtone alto on “Funny” 
would have been most effective—if it hadn’t 
been so far out of tune. Bill Le Sage ham- 
mers out a sympathetic vibes backing to 
Joe, also taking a short, sweet solo. Eric 
Dawson (bass) and Kinsey (drums) function 
admirably in the background. 
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BRIAN NICHOLLS : 


“Fascinatin’’” benefits from a_ neatly 
contrived routine, with six-eight bars, a 
“Blues in the Night’’-like bridge and coda 
etc. all avoiding the pitfalls of fussiness. 
Bill takes a swinging piano chorus, Joe 
blows vigorously (though still with doubtful 
intonation) and Tony provides that rarety, 
an intelligently constructed drum solo. 

British Decca could use a few more 
groups as good as Kinsey’s! M.B. 


THE MILLS BROTHERS 


Opus 1 / Smack dab in the middle 
(Brunswick 05439) 

If you want proof of the ability of the 
Mills Brothers to hold their own against 
all comers, just play over the first side of 
this record. Sy Oliver’s famous tune receives 
a really swinging performance with an 
almost Lunceford accompaniment from 
the composer’s orchestra. 

The reverse is R & B and, though The 
Mills Brothers turn in a slick performance, 
the material isn’t good enough. Sy Oliver 
accompanies effectively. 


THE GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 


Aren’t you glad you’re you / Soft shoe 
(Vogue V2324) 

These are the final two tracks from the 
first Gerry Mulligan LP to be released on 
standard “play discs. The by-now familiar 
Quartet sound is still pleasing, and is 
highlighted by brilliant all-round musician- 
ship. 

Both tracks are basically showcases for 
Gerry’s flowing baritone and Chet Baker’s 
crisp trumpet. The two horn men contribute 
good solo spots, and I particularly like 
Chet’s clear intonation. “Soft Shoe” is a 
pleasant Mulligan original, and the trum- 
pet-baritone interplay on a_ revival of 
you glad you're you”’ is worthy of 
note. K.G. 
Gerry Mulligan (baritone), Chet Baker (trumpet), Bob 
Whitlock (bass), Forest ‘‘Chico’’ Hamilton (drums). 


Rendell (tnr), Damian Robinson (pno), Pete Elderf.eld (bs), 
Don Lawson (dms). 


BUD POWELL TRIO 


Bag’s Groove / Burt Covers Bud 
(Vogue V2313) 

Reissues from a good EP (Vogue EPV 
1036) Bud’s piano keeps swinging, at 
medium tempo through Milt Jackson’s 
famous blues (“‘Groove’’) and briskly in its 
tribute to cover-designer Burt Goldblatt. 
You may remember a Coleman Hawkins 
disc of the latter opus, a variation on 
““Lover come back to me’? which Hawk 
called ‘Bean and the Boys”’ (Esquire 10-132) 

These should help prove to a lot of young 
collectors how much ninety per cent of 
today’s keyboard men owe to Powell. 
They copy his single-note lines, his skeletal 
left hand patterns—but few of them can 
duplicate his glorious rhythmic impetus. 

George Duvivier (a great, underrated 
bassist) and Arthur Taylor (a somewhat 
stiff drummer) complete the trio. M.B. 


PETER TANNER : 
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FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND 


Riverboat shuffe / Washington and Lee swing 
(Parlophone R4040) 
Royal garden blues / Sunday / Farewell blues/ 
Black and Blue 
(Parlophone GEP8533) 

I sometimes wonder whether Freddy 
Randall knows any other tunes but these. 
Every record he makes seems to have Royal 
Garden Blues’ around somewhere. Ad- 
mittedly this version is a little modernised 
in some of the solos, but apart from that, 
the ghost of Muggsy Spanier reigns supreme 
Freddy is a good trumpet player and at one 
time had a following equal to Lyttelton. 
If he’d shown one small spark of adventure 
in his playing or choice of tunes he might 
have been at the top now. As it, is, we are 
faced with another version of ‘Royal Garden 
Blues.” B.N. 


DON RENDELL QUARTET 
Slow boat to China / You stepped out of 


a dream 
(Tempo A110) 

This is excellent Rendell—recommended 
muchly. Both sides are taken at a bubbling 
tempo, and, with the sad exception of the 
drummer, that’s exactly what the musicians 
do—bubble. Don and Damian Rob nson 
on piano produce a complimentary flow of 
notes and phrases which never lets up. 
Both tracks move at an exciting pace, 
urging on from one phrase to another. 
Damian’s piano work, racing along behind 
Don’s solos is exceptional. Unfortunately 
the drummer sticks out like a sore thumb. 
Nevertheless, more records by this group 
should be made. In the meantime, go out 
and buy this one. B.N. 


THE DON RENDELL SEXTET 


Dance of the Ooblies / Didn’t we 
(Tempo A112) 

THE DON RENDELL QUARTET 
Blow Mr. Dexter / From this moment on 
(Tempo A114) 

The Sextet sides I have reviewed before 
(June edition) as a part of an EP, so suffice 
it to say that although “Didn't” is slightly 
the better of the two, both are excellent 
examples of the quiet relaxed, intelligent 
jazz that won a place for the Sextet in 
British jazz history. 

The Quartet sides are both up-tempo 
affairs. Cole Porter’s “‘Moment”’ is sparked 
by Benny Goodman’s lively drumming, and 
on this, Don plays one of his best solos on 
record. His sprightly, effervescent tenor 
playing is ably backed up by Damian 
Robinson’s excellent piano, and there is 
an air of informal, happy enjoyment about 
the entire thing. 

Don’s “own” composition “Blow” (dedi- 
cated to American tenor Dexter Gordon) 
is almost as good, and once again Don and 
Damian are in fine fettle. K.G. 


Don Rendell (tenor), Damian Robinson (piano), Sammy 
Stokes (bas)s, Benny Goodman (drums). 
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PEE WEE RUSSELL 
Louise / She’s funny that way 
(Vogue V2325) 

The formula of both these is a familiar 
one, and it is a pleasure to hear these 
Condon alumni playing in the way as they 
have done for many years. 

Pee Wee, Wild Bill and that most versa- 
tile trombonist Vic Dickenson make an 
excellent front line and they are well 
supported by a rhythm section comprising 
George Wein, piano; Stan Wheeler, bass, 
and Buzzy Drootin on drums. 

The first side swings along at a good, 
litlting medium tempo with some nice 
muted work from Wild Bill; a characteristic 
solo from Vic; and Pee Wee in rather more 
tuneful mood than usual. The rhythm 
section lay down the kind of gently relaxed 
beat that is so sadly lacking from local 
attempts at this sort of jazz. 

The reverse is a trumpet solo by Wild 
Bill and does not, feature Pee Wee at all. 
A good example of Wild Bill's forceful 
though somewhat limited technique. P.T. 


DAKOTA STATON 
Don’t leave me now / A little you 
(Capitol CL14314) 

A new R and B artist of no particular 
distinction. The accompaniments directed 
by Howard Biggs are effective but follow 
the usual R and B pattern complete with 
honking tenor. P.T. 

ALEX WELSH DIXIELANDERS 
Eccentric / I’ll build a stairway to Paradise 
(Decca F10538) 

Two competent Dixieland performances 
played with a good drive, but with little 
jazz feeling. Performances such as these 
are better suited to a jazz club rather than 
for home listening, and, anyway, this group 
has done much better in the past. 

Both these sides sound a bit ragged, but 
Fred Hunt on piano and Archie Semple 
on clarinet provide some neat solo work, 
especially on the old Gershwin tune. P.T. 


EXTENDED PLAY 


ALBERT AMMONS 


Boogie woogie stomp/Boogie woogie blues/ 
Suitcase blues/Chicago in mind. 
(Vogue EPV1071) 

Like his team-mate Pete Johnson, the great 
Chicago born exponent of boogie woogie 
piano style, Albert Ammons, has every 
respect for the conventions and so few 
inhibitions that they are not worth mention- 
ing. His wild rolling introduction to the 
boogie side needs no prompting and little 
or no identification. These tracks were 
recorded for Blue Note in New York about 
about ten year before his untimely death in 
1949, and they are truly representative of 
the rocking rhythm which the old school 


‘used to extract from the piano. His 


affinity to Pine Top Smith is close, and the 
exchange of ideas with the more stereotyped 
Meade Lux Lewis is a subject for specula- 
tion. Having a strong preference for both 
Ammons and Johnson, I prefer to think 


Se 


that Lewis was saturated with the prolific 
pianistics of ihe other two, and that they all 
derived their stomps and drags from Smith 
and Loften. My addled brain is most 
excited by “Suitcase”, a slow piece of 
outstanding merit, and equally enthralled 
by the bass passages in ““Chicago’”’. No one 
should fail to hear this record, and thoce 
who have the Blue Note originals would do 
well to invest in this excellently reproduced 
reissue. G.L 
THE VIC ASH QUARTET 
Jeepers Creepers/Elue Jeans—Cocktails for 
Two/I Hear Music. 
(Polygon JTE100) 

Vic Ash’s own notes to this EP are most 
illuminating for it appears that he believes 
he is the only person—barring his Buddy de 
Franco—who thinks the clarinet has a 
place in jazz anymore. 

You’re wrong Mr. Ash. I think the 
clarinet is a great instrument on which to 
play jazz. I like the playing of Edmund 
Hall, Benny Goodman, and in fact pract- 
ically everybody except Mr. d F. I even 
like your playing—so there ! 

No kidding I do like this record a lot. 
The four good melodies are all treated with 
taste and the Quartet manages to swing 
very nimbly. Ash does excellently on 
“‘Cocktails” and ‘‘Jeepers” and there are 
spots of Eddie Thompson’s humorous 
piano to be heard. The rest of the chaps are, 
Alan Ganley and Bill Sutcliffe on Side 1; 
Benny Goodman (oh, no! the drummer) 
and Barry Hamilton on Side 2. oa. 


GEORGIE AULD and his ORCHESTRA 
Nashooma / You’ve Got Me Jumpin’ / 
They Didn’t Believe Me / Hollywood 
Bazaar. 
(Vogue EPV1055) 

The work of Canadian-born — tenor 
saxophonist Georgie Auld and his Orch- 
estra, is little known in this country, and 
although it does not rate as outstanding 
jazz, it is certainly listenable and in many 
aspects, very interesting. 

All four tracks were recorded in Cali- 
fornia in 1949, soon after he left New 
York. At that time, George was very 
interested in Tad Dameron’s work, and 
the music contained on this EP has a 
distinct Dameron flavour, even to the 
extent of using afro-cuban percussion in 
in the rhythm section. 

This is particularly noticeable in “‘Nash- 
ooma”, a bright little number not unlike 
“Perdido”. The tight ensemble sound 
gives way to some crisp trumpet work by 
Neal Hefti, and Bill Byers’ full-toned 
trombone. 

Auld himself plays some nice tenor on 
all tracks, but it is trombonist Byers who 
impresses me most. He phrases well and 
uses his solo spots to good advantage. 
Gerry Mulligan’s arrangement of “Didn't” 
is inventive and enjoyable, and receives 
good treatment from the band. Certainly 
a record worth hearing. K.G. 
John Anderson (trumpet), B.!! Byers (trombone), john 
Rotella (alto), Georgie Auld and Pete Terry (tenors), 
Irving Roth (bari), Jimmy Rowles (piano), Joe Mondragon 
(bass), Alvin Stoller (drums), Karl Kiffe (bongos). Neal! 
Hefti (trumpet) . and Clint — (alto) replace Anderson 
and Rotella on ‘‘Nashooma”’ 


CHRIS BARBER’S. NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND. 

Stomp off, lets go / Camp meeting blues / 

When Erastus plays his old kazoo / Misty 


orning. 
(Tempo EXA6) 


These tracks were recorded as far back as 
October 1951, when Mr. Barber’s band was 
comparatively unknown, and the quality of 
the group falls well short of his present high 
standards. Those who have followed the 
band’s happy progress will probably be 
familiar with these early recorded efforts, 
and others will certainly find their interest 
roused by the sound which they achieved 
then. The music is rough, but well in 
keeping with the style it portrays. The 
second chorus of “Stomp off” delighted 
my ears, and “Erastus” captures the band 
in full swing and with the minimura of 
inhibitions. As in later sessions Chris 
Barber has included an early Ellington 
piece, but I feel that this has taxed the 
band’s musical ingenuity slightly beyond 
its limits. Such criticism would not be 
expected when speaking of the present day 
band, but one must equally rejoice in the 
wealth of experience which this group has 
obtained to enable them to reach their 
present well deserved pinnacle. tO 


SIDNEY BECHET — JOE SULLIVAN 
QUARTET. 
Sister Kate / Panama / Got it and gone / 
Fidgety Feet 
(Tempo EXA7) 

Joe Sullivan sounds far more at home on 
these numbers than Sidney Bechet, and I 
sense that Pops may have been ill at ease 
for some unexplained reason. The three 
quartet tracks and one piano solo (“‘Fidgety 
feet’) form part of a 1945 session originally 
made for Disc label in the States; the other 
two sides were piano solos. Throughout 
the session Joe Sullivan was playing in his 
most brilliant manner, as typified by the 
solo passages in “Panama” and the whole 
piano part in “Got it’. Although he has 
often been closely related in style to Fats 
Waller I can see much less resembiance here 
than in his other recorded work. The 
reproduction is only moderate, but this 
may be related to the poor quality of the 
original recording. G.L. 
Sidney Bechet (s.s. & cl); Joe Sullivan (p); George Wett- 


ling (ds); Pops Foster (bs). 

SANDY BROWN JAZZ BAND 
Everybody Loves Saturday Nigat / Too Bad 
Something Blues / Tree Top Tall Papa. 

(Tempo EXAI]3). 

The choice of material on these is 
excellent, and though this band is somewhat 
raw and rough in its approach, the perform- 
ances have a fine jazz feeling about them. 
They are not concerned with finesse but 
although this rough and ready approach 
doesn’t always come off,here is an except- 
tion to the rule. I think you will enjoy this 
record—especially for its uninhibited play- 
ing. 

The African traditional song receives a 
most delightful arrangement and only fails 
to come off completely because the ambit- 
ious ideas are just a little too ahead of the 
musical capabilities of the group. “Too 
Bad’”’ is excellent with some good trumpet 
from Al Fairweather. He should watch his 
intonation at times and his tone tends to 
become rather sour—this being particularly 
noticeable in the otherwise stimulating 
version of Ida Cox’s “‘Tree Top Tall Papa”’. 
Sandy’s own blues is not quite so good, 
and the group sounds a bit stodgy at this 
tempo, but Sandy plays a good solo and I 
liked John Davies’ trombone solo. AY 
Al Fairweather (tpt), Sandy Brown (cit), John R. T, 
Davies (tmb), Mo Umansky (bjo), Alan Thomas (pno). 
Brian Parker (bass), Geo Burbage (drs). 1/4/55. 
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THE DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 
Me and My Shadow / At a Perfume 
Counter / Frenesi Mam’selle 

(Vogue EPV1063) 

These four tracks are re-issues from a 
previously released Vogue LP, so suffice it 
to say that this integrated team produce 
some of the best modern jazz in recent years. 

Dave’s easily recognisable percussive 
form of piano playing is extensively featured 
throughout together with the lilting alto of 
the truly “‘great’’ Paul Desmond. “Shadow” 
taken as an up-tempo staccato theme, has 
some really wonderful Brubeck piano. 

‘Perfume Counter’, one of Brubeck’s 
few compositions, has a gay, lyrical humour 
that cannot be ignored. Brubeck’s conception 
of ‘“‘Frenesi’’ is far different from any 
other I have heard, but is typical of the 
leader’s attitude to modern jazz. Finally, 
‘““Mam’selle”, which bears very _litile 
relationship to the original melody of that 
name, is made outstanding by the fact that 
Desmond plays what must be rated as one 
of his finest solos on record to date. K.G. 


Dave Brubeck (p ano), Paul Desmond (alto), Bill Ruther 
(bass), Herb Barman (drums). 


THE MILES DAVIS SEXTET 


Chance It/Woody’n You/Donna/ Yesterdays 
(Vogue EPV1075) 

Although they are not the best things he 
has done, there is an abundance of good, 
exciting jazz in this album. Miles Davis 
phrases well, and leads the unit with 
authority and drive. Also present on these 
tracks is trombonist Jay Jay Johnson, who 
never fails to please me. His swift articula- 
tion and pure tone are as near perfection as 
they could be. 

Dizzy Gillespie’s “‘Woody’n You” and 
the equally inspiring ““Donna” are both 
nice themes that Miles, Jay, and altoist 
Jackie McLean exploit to their fullest 
extent. Oscar Pettiford’s forceful bass is 
prominent throughout his own 
position ‘“‘Chance it” but ‘‘Yesterdays” 
probably the best of the four tracks. Miles" 
sensitive tone, delicate and soft, is well 
suited to this slow treatment of the well 
known vallad, and he plays superbly 
throughout. K.G. 
Miles Davis (trumpet), Jay Jay Johnson (trombone), 


Jackie McLean (alto), Uscar Pettiford (bass), Gil Coggins 
(piano), Kenny Clarke (drums). 


ROY AND HIS LITTLE 
ZZ 


Hollywood pastime " Oh shut up / I'd love 
him so / The heat’s on 
(Vogue EPV1073) 

This is an extremely amusing record, 
which features the slightly frenzied Eldridge 
trumpet in rather curious company. Ail 
tracks were recorded in Paris in March 
1951, when both he and Don Byas were 
minor deities in the Quartier Jazz. The 
clash of personalities is greater than one 
would imagine, particularly in “Shut 
and I am prepared to risk my reputation as 
a critic by saying that the only coherent, 
though illogical, contribution to a very 
“bitty” session is that of pianist Claude 
Bolling, self-confessed admirer of Hines 
and Ellington. He almost succeeds in 
sounding like Jess Stacy at one moment in 
the proceedings. I found the trumpet 
tempestuous and flamboyant, the tenor 
unjustifiably shouted down at almost every 
turning point in the music, and the rhythm 
section so baffled by the proceedings that 
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they might well have played at the bistro 
the opposite corner of the street. GL. 
Roy Eldridge (tpt), Don Byas (ten), Claude Bolling (pno), 
Guy de Fatto (bs), Armand Molinetti (ds). 

DUKE ELLINGTON’S CORONETS 
Caravan / The Happening / Cat Walk / 
Moonlight Fiesta. 

(Vogue EPV1060) 

Some of us found Duke’s 1951 output 
disappointing when it first came our way. 
We thought Willie Smith, Britt Woodman 
and Louie Bellson fitted the band less 
well than Hodges, Brown and Greer, 
whom they replaced. In particular, we 
resented Bellson’s presence in the rhythm 
section, taking the old, familiar spotlight 
away from Wendell Marshall’s bass. 

Now, however, three years later, these 

Coronets sides—or three of them, anyway— 
sound rather good. Maybe it’s because a 
direct comparison with Ellington’s current 
Capitols shows how much worse the older 
records could have been ! 
' Juan Tizol’s coldly exotic trombone 
sound and south-of-the-border writing are 
aptly showcased in “Caravan” and “‘Fiesta”’ 
both of which have really glorious alto 
solos by the enigmatic Mr. Smith. To 
think he can play as well as this—and as 
badly as on some of those J.A.T.P. mon- 
strosities ! 

Cat Anderson growls almost as though he 
were Cootie throughout his own ‘‘Walk”’. 
He can be a good trumpeter when he stays 
out of the catosphere. 

Only Paul Gonsalves (tenor) lets the side 
down with a frantic, uncivilised scramble 
through the changes of “Get Happy” 
(‘Happening’) . but the other three 
performances make this a good buy for 
any confirmed Ellington addict. Others 
should try “Jazz Cocktail’ (Columbia 
33s. 1044), “Ellington Highlights, 1940” 
(HMV DLP1034), ‘Masterpieces’ (Col- 
umbia 33SX 1022) and “Ellington Uptown” 


(Philips BBL7003) first. M.B 
ELLA FITZGERALD AND LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG. 


You Won’t be Satisfied / Dream a Little 

Dream of Me—Would you like to take a 

walk / The Frim Fram Sause. 
(Brunswick OE9061) 

There are two sounds in jazz I particulary 
like, Satchmo’s wonderful trumpet and 
Ella’s equally wonderful voice, and here 
they are on one and the same record. 

I find this exceptional stuff and am 
delighted to see that this EP is labelled 
Volume I. Both artists obviously have 
themselves a ball on every track and without 
wasting further space, I can merely say, 
Go And Get This Record At Once ! 

Bob Haggart’s band accompanies titles 
1 and 4; Sy Oliver, title 2; Dave Barbour, 
title 3. S.T. 


THE WARDELL GRAY QUARTET 
Stoned / Matter and Mind / Dell’s Bells / 
Easy Swing 
(Vogue EPV1064) 

For this record to be released almost at 
the same time as news of the tragic death 
of the late Wardell Gray was sheer coin- 
cidence. It therefore serves as a souvenir 
album of the music of a musician who made 
a really worthwhile contribution to the 
modern jazz world. 

Wardell, one of the most underrated tenor 
saxophonists ever to play jazz, plays a 
driving tenor, slightly harsh in its intona- 
tion, but very fluent and precise. 


Despite their original titles, all but one 
of the tracks on this disc are well known 
compositions. “Stoned”, a blues in major 
key, and ‘“‘Matter” (perhaps better known 
as ‘“‘Idaho”’) were recorded in April, 1948. 
Wardell blows some imaginative tenor 
and is helped in no small way by pianist 
Al Haig. 

The remaining two tracks were cut almost 
two years later, and are the slightly better 
of the four. “‘Del’s Bells”, based on the 
chords of “*What is This Thing Called Love” 
features some pleasant tenor-piano unison 
passages by Wardell and Dodo Marmarosa. 
“Easy Swing”, taken at a very relaxed 
tempo, is Charlie Parker’s “‘Steeplechase’’, 
and shows off Wardell’s musical abilities at 
their best. K.G. 
Wardell Gray (tenor), Al Haig (piano), Clyde Lombardi 
(bass), Tiny Kahn (drums). 10Do Marmorosa (piano), 
Red Callender (bass), and ‘‘Doc’’ West (drums), com- 
prised the rhythm section on ‘‘Bells’’ and ‘‘Swine’’. 
KENNY GRAHAM’S AFRO-CUBISTS 

Afro Kadabra Parts 1 & 2. 
(Esquire EP68) 

An extended outlet for some of Kenny’s 
best Afro Cubist ideas. This is rather an 
exercise for his inventive and experimental 
powers in arrangement than a straight 
forward jazz disc. Side one features relaxed 
and rhythmic solos from Kenny and Jo 
Hunter before developing into sound 
pictures provided by sections. Side two 
continues this development; and _ here 
Kenny seems pre-occupied with the rhy- 
thmic variations of drums, conga drum and 
marracas. 

Nevertheless, extremely interesting and 
well worth a hearing. N. 
Jo Hunter (tpt), Kenny Graham, Norman Fantham, 
Eddie Mordue, Wally Moffatt (ten. saxes), Oscar Birch 
(bar. sax), Ralph Dollimore (p), Joe Muddel (bs), Phil 
Seamen (dms), Billy Olu Sholanke (conga drum), Lati 
Pedro (marraca). 

TUBBY HAYES AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
May Ray / Monsoon / Jordu / Orient Line. 
(Tempo EXA14) 

Although Tubby Hayes, Britain’s young- 
est “‘name-band” leader, has long been 
receiving plaudits for his tenor playing, 
I find nothing exceptional in it. His tone 
lacks warmth and feeling, and he is apt to 
wander far away from the original melody 
too easily. 

His orchestra, however, although still 
comparatively new, is very promising. These 
tracks were recorded before the band had 
made its public debut and at that time, a 
permanent first trumpet had not been 
secured, so Jimmie Deuchar acted as a 
stand in. 

Horace Silver’s ““May Ray’ (formerly 
known as ‘‘May Reh’’) is quite an exciting 
up-tempo number, with the unison passages 
sparked bv Deuchar’s trumpet lead. I like 


the theme of “Jordu” (arranged by Deu- 
char), and the band get through it well. 
Pianist Harry South’s “Orient Line” and 
Victor Feldman’s “Monsoon” are both 
rather uninspiring affairs, but are played 
competently. Drummer Lennie Breslow 
plays far too heavily to be enjoyed, and his 
solo work is very unimaginative. G. 
Tubby Hayes (tenor), Mike Senn (alto and baritone), 
Jackie Sharpe (tenor and baritone), Jimmie Deuchar, 
Dickie Howdon (trumpets), Harry South (piano), Pete 
Blannin (bass), Lennie Breslow (drums). 

WOODY HERMAN AND HIS BAND 
Would he / Sleep / Autobahn blues / By play 
(Capitol EAP3-560) 

Exuberance has always been one of this 
group’s strongest points, and these tracks 
certainly do not lack this vital ingredient. 
The accent is on some fierce brass scoring 
in both “Autobahn” and “By play”, the 
latter taking the honours in spite of the fact 
that chief arranger Ralph Burns lends his 
name to the blues. The other tracks are the 
soloists’ sides, and I like the crisp but not 
over scored reed work in “Would he’. 
All tracks are from a recently issued long 
player which features the whole group. G.L. 

LEE KONITZ 
Subconscious Lee/Sound Lee 
(Vogue EPV1076) 

Two re-issues in EP form from the recent- 
ly released Vogue LP (LDE129). Recorded 
18 months ago Lee plays jazz of a much 
wider appeal than on the Capitol Tristano 
sides. For the records, “Sound Lee” is 
based on the chords of “Too Marvellous 
for Words” and ‘Subconscious Lee” on 
those of ‘‘What is This Thing Called Love’. 

K.G. 
Lee Konitz (alto), Ronnie Ball (p'ano), Percy Heath (bass), 
Al Levitt (drums). 
GEORGE LEWIS AND HIS NEW 

ORLEANS STOMPERS. 
Milenberg joys / Two Jim blues / Climax 
Rag / Deep Bayou blues. 
(Vogue EPV1066) 

When one first hears these tracks it is 
easy to cast one’s mind back to the very 
early jazz from which the music stems, but 
difficult to realise that they were recorded 
with the benefit of modern technique in 
1943. In fact I am prepared to say that 
they convey the imipression that time stood 
still in one little room in the Crescent City 
whilst Mr. Lewis and the engineers did their 
stuff. Few better examples of traditional 
jazz recorded in the last twenty years are 
generally available to the public to-day, 
though I do not doubt that certain collect- 
ors and impressarios have even more 
delightful gems of this sort tucked away in 
their shelves, having assisted or been 
present at obscure sessions in those haunts 
where one goes to hear the best of jazz 


THE EARL BOSTIC 
BAND 


I. to r. 


Gene Redd (vibes &tpt) 

Richard Mitchell (tpt) 

Joe Knight (pno) 

Bostic (alto) 

Ike Isaacs (boss) 

Ray Felder (tenor) 

Cornelius Thomas 
(drums) 
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Penitentiary Blues 
lind Lemon’s penitentiary blues—Recorded February 1928; 
Bad luck blues—Recorded October 1926; 
Big night blues—Recorded April 1929; 
Peach orchard mama—Recorded April 1929; 
Sunshine special—Recorded February 1928; 
Chock house blues—Recorded June 1926; 
Long distance moan—Recorded April 1929; 
Baker shop blues—Recorded April 1929 
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played. “Climax” pleases me most, and I 
am prepared unconditionally to turn a deaf 
ear to those little musical clashes which 
Messrs Howard and Lewis are prone to 
generate, albeit that the best ordered 
groups strive to avoid them. Somehow 
this is quite acceptable in its context, and I 
cannot fail to echo Mr. Asman’s expressed 
view on the sleeve notes that these are 
“phenomenal pieces of perfect New Orleans 
jazz music”. G.L. 
George Lewis (clt), Kid Howard (tpt) (excluding ‘‘Two 
im’’); Jim Robinson (tmb); Lawrence Marrero (bjo); 
dgar Moseley (ds); Chesier Zardis (bs); excluding 
Jim’’); Jim Little (tuba) (‘‘Two Jim"’ only). 
MEDITATING WITH MIKE McKENZIE 
Judy / Georgia On My Mind—Rockin’ 
Chair/Stardust. 
(Columbia SEGC4) 

A tasteful tribute to Hoagy Carmichael 
and his music by Mike McKenzie. Mike 
sings and plays the piano in Hoagy style 
on all four and, though they are well and 
sincerely performed, I must admit I would 
rather listen to Hoagy himself. Pi, 

OTTILIE PATTERSON. 
Trouble in Mind / Sister Kate—Make me a 
Pallet/Poor Man’s Blues 
(Polygon JTE102) 

Here is that delightful little Irish girl 
with an EP all to herself—and well she 
deserves it. More than any other British 
singer has she got to the heart of the blues 
idiom. She sings with apparent sincerity 
and has so far been clever enough to keep 
her own individuality. > 

A Sextet from the Barber Band compris- 
ing the leader, Halcox, Sunshine, Donegan, 
Bray and Bowden, accompany her, and 
whilst they do the job well, I personally 
think it would have been even better had 
they replaced the banjo with a guitar, and 
added a piano. 

The best tracks are the first and the last, 
but I like her singing of the one non-blues 
number. She will do well to practise these 
old jazz standbyes and not limit herself 
entirely to the blues for such numbers as 
Sister Kate are bound to increase her range 
and control. S.T. 
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Doug. Dobell 
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MAX ROACH-CLIFFORD BROWN IN~ 


CONCERT. 
Tenderly/Clifford’s Axe 
(Vogue EPV1074) 

Re-issues from a Vogue LP, these are 
showcases for the exciting, trumpet of 
Clifford Brown. 

“Axe” (based on the chords of Gersh- 
win’s “‘Man I Love’’) features ‘‘Brownie”’ 
playing some fine improvisations over the 
perennial Roach drums, whilst the subtle, 
lingering warmth of his trumpet makes 
“Tenderly” a slow ballad of real beauty. 
He blows equally well in both the high and 
low register, and fully captures the mood. 

K.G. 


Clifford Brown (trumpet), Teddy Edwards (tenor), 
Carl Parkins piano)(, George Bledsoe (bass), Max Roach 


(drums). 

SHORTY ROGERS AND HIS GIANTS 

Popo / Apropos / Over the Rainbow. 
(Capitol EAP1-294) 

This record is a fine example of early 
West Coast Jazz. It has all the facile touches 
associated with that idiom—close knit 
harmony, heavily scored ensemble passages 
and a quiet, relaxed swing—and is very 
listenable.- 

““Popo”’, a Shorty Rogers original, bears 
a marked resemblance to Dizzy’s ““Ool Ya 
Koo”—it rides along easily, and features 
some nice trumpet work from the leader. 
The French Horn and tuba, played by 
John Graas and Gene Englund respectively, 
lend added colour to the overall sound 
without hampering the group in any way. 

“Over the Rainbow” throws the spot- 
light on the alto saxophone of Art Pepper. 
“Apropos”, another Shorty original, has 
a nice, relaxed beat. Jimmy Giuffre is on 
form, and I particularly like Hampton 
Hawes’ “pushing” piano. K.G. 
Shorty Rogers (trumpet), -Art Pepper (alto), Jimmy 
Giuffre (tenor), Gene Englund (tuba), John Graas (tuba), 
(tenor), Gene Englund (tuba), John Graas (French Horn), 
Don Bagley (bass) Shelley Manne (drums) 

JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET with STAN 
GETZ. 
Moonlight in Vermont / Where or When / 
Tabou / Ghost of a Chance. 
(Vogue EPV1061) 

The Quintet’s version of “Moonlight” 
has long been an established favourite 
amongst modern jazz enthusiasts since it 
was released on a standard play disc last 
year. To me, it is a classic in jazz, and a 
showcase for the artistry of guitarist 
Johnny Smith and tenorman, Stan Getz. 
Johnny’s lyrical guitar, with its beautiful 
intonation, states the theme, whilst Stan’s 
fluent tenor plays delicate phrases in the 
background. Solowise, both men show an 
abundance of ideas, and they are helped in 
no small way by the facile piano playing 
of Sanford Gold. 

“Ghost” follows a similar pattern, with 
not quite so much tenor. Tenor and guitar 
play in unison for the up-tempo “‘Tabou”’, 
and Ed Safranksi’s forceful bass playing 
is well in evidence. ‘“‘Where or When” is 
taken at a medium pace, with the leader’s 
guitar again well to the forefront. 

A gem of a record that should not be 
missed. K.G. 
Stan Getz (tenor), Johnny Smith (guitar), Sanford Gold 
(piano), Eddie Safranski (bass), Don Lamond (drums), 
Bob Carter (bass) and Morey Feld (drums) replace 
Safranski and Lamond on ‘‘Ghost.’’ 

EDDIE THOMPSON. 
Body and Soul / Perdido / Rose Room. 
(Polygon JTE101) 

I wonder why Eddie Thompson has been 

dubbed “The Fabulous”—surely it is 
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doing the chap a disservice. Had they 
called him “‘The Humorous Eddie Thomp- 
son”, I would have agreed wholeheartedly, 
but fabulous, no ! 

These three tracks are typical Thompson 
piano. His technique is wonderful, he has 
some good modern ideas, plus a very 
heavy touch. His main aim seems to be to 
cram as many quotations into each number 
as he can. As a gimmick it is excellent, as 
jazz it doesn’t amount to much. Eddie is 
aided on Side 1 by Benny Green (drs) and 
Barry Hamilton (bass), on Side 2 by Alan 
Ganley (drs) and Bill Sutcliffe (bass) S.T. 


THE CHARLIE VENTURA SEPTET 


How High the Moon (Parts 1 and 2). 
(Brunswick OE9020) 

This extract from a previously released 
LP is made memorable by some outstand- 
ing trombone playing by Benny Green, 
and some exciting, fiery trumpet by Conte 
Condoli. I find Ventura’s solo the least 
interesting; both he and Roy Kral indulge 
in a number of quotes, and Charlie seems to 
be playing to the crowd. The number is 
taken at a frantic tempo, but apart from 
the contributions of Green and Condoli, 
it doesn’t register as jazz. Drummer Ed 
Shaughnessy shares an exchange of “fours” 
before the number comes to a frenzied 


climax. K.G. 
Charlie Ventura (tenor), Boots Mussulli (alto), Conte 
Condoli (trumpet), Benny Green (trombone), Roy Kral 
(piano), Kenny O’Brien (bass), Ed Shauznessy (drums). 


CHARLIE VENTURA AND HIS BAND 
Gone With the Wind / Stop N’Go. 
F.Y.1. / Euphoria 
(Mercury EP-1-6046) 

No personnels listed on this record, 
but I imagine that this is the group with 
which Charlie topped the American pop- 
ularity polls a few years ago. 

“Stop” features a shrieking tumpeter 
(surely not Conte Condoli ?) and a trom- 
bonist who follows the Bill Harris pattern. 
Ventura’s own contribution to this frantic 
epic is nothing like his best. 

The remaining two tracks are compositions 
by Charlie and pianist Roy Kral, utilising 
the voices of Kral and Jackie Cain with the 
ensemble. The result is pleasing although 
Ventura’s rough, badly intoned tenor does 
not impress me. K 


TOMMY WHITTLE QUINTET 
Ten Bar Gait / The Finisher. 
(Esquire EP 67) 

These are good examples of the Whittle 
boys. Perhaps the best sides they have cut 
yet. There are long solos from Dill, Tommy 
and Harry on both sides and some fine 
interplay between tenor and baritone on 
‘The Finisher’. Harry and Tommy chase 
each other’s phrases and ideas round and 
up in spirals, and then descend in unison for 
the last few bars. Dill takes a fine solo on 
‘The Finisher’ and an even better one on 
‘Ten Bar Gait’, which swings along beauti- 
fully. My own criticism stems from a 
feeling that I have had for some time 
regarding the group. The line up of the 

oup lends itself to monotony. Another 
ront line voice would give that needed 
variation. 

A word of warning. On my copy of the 
disc, the label covers the run off track, with 
the result that needles can easily be ruined. 

B 


Whittle (ten-sax), Harry Klein (baritone), Dill Jones (pno), 
Eddie Taylor (drs), Joe Muddel (bass). 
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LONG PLAYERS 


CHRIS BARBER JAZZ BAND 


You don’t understand / Tishomingo Blues / 
Wild cat blues / Ugly child / Everybody loves 
my baby / Careless Love / Papa de da da 
(Polygon JTL3) 
All the givis go crazy about the way I walk; 
I never knew what a girl could do / St. Louis 
Blues / The world is waiting for the Sunrise 
(Decca DFE6252) 


The Chris Barber band seems to turn 
up on a different label every month and 
their latest venture in the recording field 
is an LP for Polygon featuring the music 
of those two well known but unrelated 
jazz composers Clarence and Spencer 
Williams. 

Under the supervision of Denis Preston, 
these selections were recorded last March 
but, though the band play with a healthy 
jazz feeling I do not feel this LP is up to the 
standard set by their Columbia and Decca 
recordings. Neither the arrangements nor 
tempos are varied enough to sustain full 
interest and there is a stodginess about the 
playing generally which is unusual for this 
excellent British group. 

Nevertheless there is much of interest 
to be heard. The album opens with a fine, 
stomping performance of “You don’t 
understand,” but unfortunately this initial 
enthusiasm is not sutained in “‘Tishomingo 
Blues,’ Pat Halcox sounds unsure of him- 
self, and the rhythm section sound very 
listless. On the other hand, “Wild Cat 
Blues” played solo by Monty Sunshine 
accompanied by Lonnie Donegan and 
Chris Barber on bass is a neat performance 
which reveals the strength of Monty as a 
musician and clarinettist. ‘““Ugly Child” 
is less successful for the number doesn’t 
suit Ottilie Patterson who sings it without 
humour. 

The second side opens with Spencer 
Williams’ ‘“‘Everybody loves my baby”— 
a number which suits the group well, in 
spite of some rather ragged ensemble work. 
“Careless Love” is a great disappointment, 
Ottilie Patterson does not seem at home with 
this classic blues (she sings with the mini- 
mum of pathos and appeal) andthe band 
seem particularly uninspired. The next track 
“Papa de da da” is probably the best in 
the album. The tempo is right and Pat 
Halcox plays some vigorous and creative 
trumpet. The last selection is a tear-up 
version of “‘High Society” and, except for 
some good clarinet work from Monty, it 
is best forgotten. 

The Decca EP is part of a taped re- 
cording of a concert on June 9th last. The 
group sounds relaxed and very much more 
lively, whilst Ottilie Patterson (who was 
making her debut) does well with “St. Louis 
Blues”’ which she sings most movingly and 
with a fine jazz sense. The three other 
numbers all receive exhilarating treatment 
and are a credit to British revivalist jazz. 
The last title is particularly fine. PY. 
Barber (tmb), Pat Halcox Faria Monty Sunshine a 


Lonnie Donegan (bjo), Ron Bowden (drs), Jim Bray (bass). 
Polygon recorded on 3/3/55, oss. 8/3/55 and 18/3/55. 


BATTLE OF JAZZ (Voi. 8) 
JIMMY NOONE AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Bump it, the bumps / Japansy 
Four or five times / I know that you know 


JOHNNY DODDS & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Wild Man Blues / 29th and Dearborn 
Melancholy / Sweet Lorraine 
(Vogue-Coral LRA10018) 

I used to be very fond of these recordings 
when they were originally released here, 
but I find that time has tempered my 
enthusiasm. Indeed, playing them over for 
this review I was surprised how dated they 
now sound. 

Except for Teddy Bunn’s ever-delightful 
single string work, the Jimmy Noone sides 
have little to recommend them, “‘Japansy” 
being such an awful performance that 
surely it would have been better to have 
included ‘I’m walkin’ this town” or “‘Hell 
in my heart” instead? The Dodds session 
stands the test of time better for there is 
quite a pleasing rapport between Shavers 
and Dodds on these. All the same, except 
for “Melancholy,” the performances do not 
show Dodds at his best and, once again, it is 
the excellent guitar solos by Teddy Bunn 
that I think you will enjoy most. P.T. 
Noone (cit), Pete Brown (alto), Charlie Shavers (tpt), 
Frank Smith (pno), Teddy Bunn (gtr), Wellman Braus 
(bass), O'Neil Spencer (drs). New York 1/12/37. 
Dodds (cit), Shavers (tpt), Lil Armstrong (pno), Bunn 
(gtr), John Kirby (bass), Spencer (drs), New York 21/1/38 
Bechet (soprano), Jonah Jones (tpt), Jimmy Archey (tmb), 
Buddy Weed (pno), Walter Page (bass), Johnny Blowers 
(drs). New York 1953. 


SIDNEY BECHET AND HiS BLUE 
NOTE JAZZMEN 


Sweet Georgia Brown / Black and Blue / 
I’m a ding dong daddy / Rose of the Rio 
Grande / All of me / Shine 
(Vogue LDE127) 

Though there has been a surfeit of Bechet 
recordings lately, here is one which should 
be in every collection. Recorded, New York 
in 1953, in company with a fine set of 
musicians, Bechet demonstrates most clearly 
how well he can fit into the pattern of a 
collective jazz performance when he is 
playing with musicians of similar stature. 

All six performances are not only very 
fine jazz, but also examples of perfect 
teamwork and understanding between all 
the musicians concerned. Particularly in- 
teresting is the work of pianist Buddy 
Weed who contributes most handsomely 
to the proceedings. 

This LP also has the advantage of some 
very intelligent sleeve notes by Stanley 
Dance, and which I recommend you to 
read before playing the record. Once you 
do play it, you will find it constantly on 
your turntable—it’s that sort of record. 


BUCK CLAYTON WITH ALIX 
COMBELLE & HIS ORCHESTRA 


Sahiva boogie / Basie days / Strolling blues / 
Jumping on the rebound / Who / Beatin’ the 
Count / Blues in brass / Relax Alix 
(Vogue LDE140) 

Remembering the name which Buck 
Clayton made as Basie’s chief cornerman, 
it is hardly surprising to find that this 
record is titled a la Basie.” More 
unexpected is the fact that Mr. Clayton is 
credited with the arrangements of all these 
Combelle original themes, for I had never 
imagined him to be so versatile. In the main 
this is typical of the pre-war Basie work, 
but the band performance is so ragged that 
it seriously hampers one’s enjoyment of the 
delicious solos which Buck and one or two 
of the Frenchmen play. Having set out to 
reproduce the Basie style I consider that 
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the band should have made a genuine 
attempt to play with some precision and 
swing, the two greatest hallmarks of the 
famous Basie group. If they are incapable 
of doing better, they should have stood 
down in favour of a smaller group whose 
approach would have given closer support 
to the eloquent trumpeter. G.L. 


AN EVENING WITH ALISTAIR COOKE 
AT THE PIANO 
Drink To Me Only With Thine Eyes / Spring 
Song / Blue Skies / She’s Funny That Way / 
The Man I Love / Cupid Ease A Lovesick 
Maid / Have You Forgotten God? / Per- 
petual Motion / Janie In The Hospital / 
Long Island Breakdown / Madrigal From the 
Mikado / Up The Country / Wild Track 
Blues / T-Bone Blues / Mamies Blues / 
Basin Street Blues 
Philips BBL7028) 

Alistair Cooke is a superb amateur. 
One might almost describe him as a 
professional amateur. Apart from his 
world wide renown as a journalist and 
broadcasting reporter, he is now adding 
recording star to his titles. 

For most of this LP he plays a knocked 
out piano, based firmly on the early jazz 
styles, particularly Jelly Roll Morton. It is 
crude and amateurish but also distinctive 
and great fun... The songs are linked to- 
gether by Alistair Cook’s familiar voice 
telling us about incidents in his life and the 
tunes he remembers from earlier times. He 
accompanies himself with an off key 
whistle at times. His stories include his 
early boyhood in Yorkshire, the Thirties in 
the States, his first visit to New Orleans, 
how he met Jelly Roll Morton in Washing- 
ton and how he wrote some of his originals. 

This is exactly what the title of the record 
suggests—a personal and intimate enter- 
tainment from a natural and engaging 
entertainer. His personality shines through 
this record. As another facet to his ver- 
satility he sketched the drawing on the 
cover. B.N 


ROY ELDRIDGE and his ORCHESTRA 


The gasser / Jump through the window / 
Minor Jive/Stardust 
SAM PRICE AND HIS BLUSICIANS 
Honeysuckle rose / Big Joe / Boogie woogie 
notion / Boogin’ a plenty. 
(Vogue Coral LRA10015) 

Another of the series of “Battle of Jazz” 
contrasting two more or less similar bands, 
is released this month. At first hearing 
I was more than a little surprised to hear 
such obviously “‘dated’’ music, which is 
typical of the swing produced by small 
groups in the early 1940ies. Then I glanced 
at the recording date, and all was explained 
—November 1943. Eldridge plays with a 
four reed, three rhythm combination, in 
which Joe Eldridge (alto) and Ike Quebec 
(ten) both solo in small doses, but to all 
intents and purposes the solo honours go to 
“Little Jazz’ himself. For all his fine 
technique and control, I take the view that 
this nick-name is very apt, but those who 
think otherwise, who are probably numer- 
ous, will find this a fine example of his work. 

A very similar, but smaller and more 
jazz-worthy group, is assembled under the 
name of pianist Sammy Price, disciple of 
Basie and Pete Johnson, as is evident from 
his work on these tracks. Both Bill Coleman 
and Ike Quebec sound very much at home 
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on these sides, and I have seldom heard 
Coleman play with such verve. Basically 
the group falls between the unfortunate 
stools of conventional jazz and the slightly 
later bop style; it is consequemtly perform- 
ing in something of a musical “hiatus’’, 
when most of the niceties and nearly all the 
styles were either in the melting pot or 
conveniently forgotten. Nevertheless they 
contrive to swing in a happy-go-lucky way, 
which undoubtedly makes them victors of 
the particular “battle” fought on the two 
micro-grooved sides of this record. G.L. 
Roy Eldridge (tpt), Joe Eldridge, Ernest Archia (alto), 
Ike Quebec Andrew Gardiner (ten); Roselle Gayie (pno); 
Ted Sturges (bs); Hal West. (ds). 

Bill Coleman (tpt); Joe Eldridge (alto); Ike Quebec (ten); 
Sam Price (pno); Oscar Pettiford (bs); Hal West (ds). 


BENNY GOODMAN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA 


Let’s Dance / Jumpin’ at the woodside / 
Stompin’ at the Savoy / What can I say after 
I say I’m sorry / When I grow too old to 
dream / Get happy / You brought a new kind 
of love to me / Rock Rimmon / Somebody 
stole my gal / Blue Lou / Sent for you 
yesterday / You’re a sweetheart / Big John’s 
special / Jersey bounce / Air mail special / 
Let’s Dance 
(Capitol LCT6012) 

Although I never confess to having 
worshipped consistently at the shrine of 
Benny Goodman, I find his music both 
interesting and representative of big band 
swing which borders on the jazz played by 
the big bands of Ellington, Lunceford, and 
Basie. One of his most fortunate acquisi- 
tions in the mid-1930ies was the services of 
that great arranger Fletcher - Henderson, 
who has left an inextricable stamp on all 
Goodman’s subsequent work. My view is 
that Henderson’s pen was probably the 
most significant mark in the whole organ- 
isation, apart from the leader’s own clarinet 
solos and personality. This happy easy 
riding recreation of the old sounds is a 
remarkable tribute to the Capitol recording 
engineers and to Goodman, who has 
mingled the old with the new in a perfect 
blend of the best points of the slick swing 
era with some of the excitements of modern 
soloists and their relentless technique. 

Nearly note for note recreations of the 
early Goodman arrangements surprised me 
as much on first hearing as they may do 
my readers, but one must realise that he is 
taking a deep dip into his own established 
past, which cannot be decried or ignored. 

To arrive at this objective he has acquired 
the services of many of his old group, 
Richman, Schertzer, Shavers, Griffin, Privin 
Bradley, Brown, Powell and Jo Jones. 
This list mentions only those who worked 
regularly with the band prior to 1942, when 
the American call-up caused the break-up of 
most organised bands. Add to this the nuc- 
leus of modern soloists, Cutshall (trombonist 
whom I last heard — at Eddie Con- 
don’s) Ruby Braff (youthful Boston trum- 
peter of outstanding merit) and the brilliant 
young drummer Robert Donaldson, and 
the group is completely up-to-date. It is 
significant that Braff and Donaldson are 
featured with Powell in a Vanguard 
recording (aegis of John Hammond) which 
is my version of the most interesting jazz in 
1955. Listen carefully to ““You’re a sweet- 
heart’”’ and you will see what I mean. 
Whether it is right for such young music to 
be recreated at this point of time is another 


matter. Ten years from now it would 
probably be impossible, and today the 
ready market exists, because the creator of 
a style or trend carries with him, to the 
American public, a strong nostalgic mem- 
ory which does not easily die. If this can be 
reproduced with suitable “‘commercial” 
embellishments, i.e. ““Hi-Fi’, it has a very 
strong appeal to a spending public, but I 
am not sure that the English market is 
yet ready for such pseudo-revivals. Try it 
and see. G.L. 

Al Klink, Paul Ricci, Boomie Richman, Hymie 
Schertzer, Sol Schlinger (reeds); Ruby Braff, Chris 
Griffin, Carl Poole, Bernard Privin, (tpts); Will Bradley, 


Vernon Brown, Cuuty Cutshall (tmbs); Steve Jordan (gtr); 
rre4 Powell (pno); George Duvivier (bs); Robert Donaldson 


Happy”* and ‘‘Air Mail Special’’ feature Charlie 
Shavers (tpt) and Jo Jones (dms). 

BOBBY HACKETT WITH JACKIE 
GLEASON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Ruby / Cherry / Sweet Lorraine / Stella by 
starlight / Dinah / Sweet Sue / Marie / 
Jeannine / Louise / Tangerine / Marilyn / 
Diane / Charmaine / Laura / Joanne / Rose 


Anne 
. (Capitol LCT6013) 

The infectious Bix-ian phrasing of Bobby 
Hackett insinuates itself throughout this 
otherwise somewhat dreary performance of 
tunes, all of which are associated with girl’s 
names. The overlaying element of senti- 
mentality, embellished with Gleason’s lush 
string arrangements, makes this a most 
unsuitable vehicle for the great horn player, 
whose open tone must be the envy of his 
profession. The sieeve exhorts us to listen 
and remember—I find it hard to forget that 
Hackett once played some of the best jazz 
trumpet ever heard on the East Coast of 
America. G.L. 


TED HEATH AND MUSIC 
Flying home / Skylark / Late night final / 
Our love / After you’re gone / And the angels 
sing / Crazy rhythm / Haitian ritual / Send 
for Henry / Lover / Sweet Georgia Brown / 
Concerto for Verrell. 
(Decca LK 4097) 

Anexerpt from Ted Heath’s ever-popular 
London Palladium Concert series makes 
the third volume in this series to be released 
by Decca. This is a rather more “‘concert”’ 
performance than some of those previou_ly 
issued, in which the accent was so strongly 
on the brand of swing produced by the 
Heath musicians. Many of these tracks 
swing, and no nonsense about it, 
but greater concession is given to the 
tricky little pieces which so delight the 
average concert goer. “‘Angels” and ‘After 
you’ve gone” are especially good, but 
“Flying home” and ‘“‘Concerto” are a little 
too noisy for my taste. Gi. 


THE ELMO HOPE QUARTET 
Crazy / Abdullah / Chips / Later for You / 
Low Tide / Maybe So 
(Vogue LDE139) 

Pianist Elmo Hope is a comparatively 
new and almost unheard of name to the 
British modern jazz fraternity. He is, 
however, a talented young musician with a 
style very reminiscent of Bud Powell. 
He composed all six tunes here, and if the 
jazz content is not very polished it is still 
exciting and worth hearing. 

The leader’s lilting piano receives just 
the right support from the Percy Heath bass, 
and the stimulating drums of Art Blakey. 
This record also brings to the fore trumpet 
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man Freeman Lee. Taking into account 
that this was his first record date, this is an 
auspicious debut. 

Tenorman Frank Foster turns in a few 
worthwhile contributions, although I am 
not impressed by his harsh intonation. 
“Crazy”, “Chips”, and “Low Tide” are 
the three tracks I like best, but this is a 
record that grows on you, and definitely 
gets better with each hearing. K.G 


Elmo Hope (piano), Frank Foster (tenor), Freeman "Leo 
(trumpet), Percy Heath (bass), Art Blakey (drums). 


JAZZ TODAY. 
On the Almo/Mad About the Boy /Making 
Whooppee / How Long Has This Thing 
Being Going On / Sweet and Lovely / I’m 
Beginning to see the Light / Blues in Threes. 
(Polygon JTL1) 

This ‘Operation Jam Session” was 
recorded under the supervision of Denis 
Preston and all-in-all this LP probably 
contains some of the best British jazz ever 
to have been recorded. It is not perfect by 
any means but the rhythm section manage 
to make a most un-British like sound and 
many of the solos are extremely good. 

Side 1 is a series of solos by Jimmy 
Skidmore, Cedric West, Keith Christie, 
Dill Jones, Harry Klein, and Kenny Baker 
in that order. Skidmore’s offering is really 
excellent and provides a case of the first 
being first and best for a change. His solo 
is simple and pretty and he plays with a 
nice swing. Baker also plays very well. He 
is not afraid to blow and he builds to a 
good climax. 

The reverse shows off the three altos. 
The styles of Turner, Harriott and King 
make interesting comparison. They solo 
in that order and if I prefer the offerings of 
Bruce and Bertie to that of Joe, it is because 
I am not yet a truly converted bopophile. 
Dill plays some entertaining piano here and 
again Kenny Baker proves he can play 
good jazz when given the opportunity. 

A successful experiment that I hope will 
be repeated. S.T. 
Kenny Baker (tpt), Joe Harriott ,Bruce Turner, Bertie 
King (altos);Jimmy Skidmore (tenor); Harry Klein 
(baritone); Keith Christie (tmb); Dill Jones (pno); 
Eric Delaney (drs); Cedric West (gtr); Frank Clark (bass). 
Side | recorded 16/3/55. Side 2, 21/2/55. 


PETE JOHNSON’S BOOGIE WOOGIE 
MOOD 


Answer to the boogie/Dive bomber/Mr. 
Freddie blues/Zero hour/Bottomland boogie/ 
Kaycee feeling/Lights out mood/Rock it 


ie. 
(Vogue-Coral LRA 10016) 

The fifty year old pianist from Kansas 
City is undoubtedly one of the few, if not 
the only, exponent of the “powerhouse” 
style of boogie woogie still playing today. 
It is equally creditable to know that he 
couples this sense of dynamics with his well 
established pianistic good taste. I was quite 
surprised to see that the session was record- 
ed as recently as February, 1944, since it 
it has much of the striding quality found in 
the work of much earlier boogie perform- 
ances. My choice falls first on “‘Kaycee 
feeling’, which provides not only an 
example of Pete Johnson at his best but 
also as fine a contemporary boogie solo as I 
have ever heard. Three of the tunes 
included in the selection are true blues, 
having four beat rhythm in pleasant 
contrast to the eight beat “roll”. Of these 
I prefer “Lights out’, a sparkling almost 
Waller-esque solo with some excellent 
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treble work. ‘Zero hour’ is a slower and 
more conventional blues, whilst ‘Mr. 
Freddie” will be familiar to many readers 
from the well known solo records by Mary 
Lou Williams and that other famous 
Kansas City pianist, Count Basie. 

I must rate this amongst the best and 
most exciting piano records released in the 
past few years. 

Gi: 


MISS TEDDI KING. 
I saw stars/Love is a now and then thing/ 
New Orleans/It’s the talk of the town/I guess 
I’ll have to change my plan/It’s all in the mind 
/Our love is here to stay/Spring won’t be 
around this season. 
(Vogue LDE142) 

Perhaps the most controversial release 
of the month is this intriguing record by a 
new name to English fans, Teddi King, 
with a notable supporting group. Her 
vocal style lies somewhere between Ella 
Fitzgerald and Peggy Lee, lacking the 
strong tone and infinitely variable technique 
of the former, but showing more warmth 
than the latter. The session was recorded 
in Boston in early 1954, for the “Storyville” 
label, at a club of the same name, where 
George Wein, noted impressario of jazz, 
supervises the magic. One of his greatest 
contributions to modern jazz is the ‘‘dis- 
covery” of Ruby Braff, fabulous trumpeter 
of the oldest and bestest school, who is 
comparatively unheard on records in this 
country. These tracks give you a chance to 
hear him in a rather subdued role as 
accompanist to Miss King, playing a muted 
horn with great sensitivity and an almost 
unbelievable perception for melodic im- 
provisation. His work, not only on this 
record but on others I have heard, makes 
most of the contemporary white trumpeters 
sound like amateurs, and his control is 
beyond reproach. 

Teddi King has sung as a name vocalist 
with Shearing, in whose company she was 
not very good, and recorded with Beryl 
Booker and one or two small groups. She 
has room for improvement, mostly in the 
manner of interpretation and tempo, but 
she has a very pleasing style in the strictly 
sentimental vein. Pianist Jimmy Jones 
contributes some Basie-esque piano but 
seems not to be firm enough to have such a 
comparatively inexperienced singer under 
control. 
Rudy Braff (tpt), Jimmy Jones (pno); Milt Hinton (bs), 
jo Jones (ds), Teddi King (vocal). 


CY LAURIE 
Got No Blues; You’re Next; Jazz Lips; 
The Pearls—Skit Dat De Dat;Big Fat Ma 
and Skinny Pa; Blues Mess Around; King 
of the Zulus. 
(Esquire 20-037) 

It would seem to be the fashion that 
month for clarinettists to write the sleeve 
notes for their own records for here is Cy 
Laurie doing the same thing as Vic Ash. 
Well, as long as they don’t attempt to tell us 
how good they are I suppose it doesn’t 
matter, and at least they should be the 
ones to know what they are trying to do, 
even if they don’t know how to do it. 
Actually in this case I am not at all sure 
if I do know what they are trying to do 
dispite the copious cover notes. 

The record is entitled, Cy Laurie blows 
Blue Hot, being, according to Laurie, a 
style of jazz combining ‘“‘Blueness” and 
“hotness”. Well, I expect he knows what 


he is talking about, bu t the sides sound for 
all the world to me like some pretty bad 
copies of records made some years back 
by Armstrong and, in one case, Jelly Roll 
Morton. 

The band are very ragged, they have been 
badly balanced, and except in the case of 
Fairweather, they have little to say. S.T. 
Laurie (cit), Al Fairweather (tpt), Johnny Pickard (tmb), 
Alan Thomas (pno), Johnny Potter (bjo), Dave Wood (bass) 
Ron McKay (drs). 14/7/54. 

PEGGY LEE 
Songs In An Intimate Style. 
Baubles, Bangles and Beads/Love You So/ 
The Tavern/Apples, Peaches and Cherries/ 
That’s What A Woman Is_ For/Where 
Can I Go Without You/How Strange/That’s 

Him Over There. 
(Brunswick LA8717) 

This is the same breathy and intimate 
Peggy Lee who made ‘Black Coffee’. 
By comparison, this set of numbers doesn’t 
quite repeat the success of the first. They 
are not quite such a good selection, and 
possibly because of the first record there 
is not the impact which completely sold out 
the first pressing of ‘Black Coffee’ within 
days of its appearance in the record shops. 

Nevertheless this is a first rate record. 
The accompaniments are lush as befits the 
atmosphere. ‘Love You So’ and ‘That’s 
What A Woman Is For’ are the tracks that 
I would select as the pick of the bunch, 
but this is a strictly personal choice. This 
disc is admirably suitable for late hours, 
dim lights and the little woman of the 
moment. B.N. 


MARIAN McPARTLAND AT THE HIC- 
KORY HOUSE. 

I hear Music/Tickle toe/Street of dreams/ 

How long has this being going on/Let’s call 

the whole thing off/Lush life/Mad about 

the boy/Love you madly/Skylark/Ja-ja/ 

I’ve told every little star/Moon song. 
Capitol LCT6017) 

I am always impressed by the neatly 
styled piano playing of Marian McPartland, 
who leans towards a much more modern 
approach to jazz than her trumpet playing 
husband. Her choice of material is admir- 
able, her performance is lively and imag- 
inative, and her supporting musicians are 
of the highest order. In spite of all 
these qualities there is something missing 
from this music which I find hard to 
pin-point. It could be that she relies 
overmuch on the fundamental Shearing 
approach, though I would never accuse 
her of being his copyist. It could equally 
be that she concentrates too much on the 
modern interpretation at the expense of some 
rhythmic foundations which I would like 
to find more strongly expressed. What- 
ever it lacks, this record makes very 


pleasing listening, and will warrant 
more than a cursory hearing by inten- 
ding buyers. G.L. 


MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
Djange/One Bass Hit/Milano/La Ronde 
(Esquire 20-038) 

Here is an album that caused quite a 
stir in America. It comprises some extreme- 
ly interesting modern jazz chamber music, 
the work (with the exception of “‘One Bass 
Hit”) of pianist John Lewis, a musician 
who is quite obviously going to play a big 
part in the future direction of modern jazz. 
The remaining two musicians taking part 
in this 1953 session are Percy Heath, bass 
and Kenny Clarke, drums. 
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The sleeve notes contain an interesting 
quote from John Lewis’ friend Gunther 
Schuller, a classical composer and the 
first horn player with the New York 
Metropolitan Opera orchestra. Mr Schuller 
maintains that the Modern Jazz Quartet 
is making a further step in the progress of 
contemporary jazz chamber music and, 
even more important, ‘“‘a return to more 
warmth and feeling, to sensitivity and per- 
ceptiveness; qualities which have been sorely 
lacking in a great deal of so called modern 
jazz. Contrapuntal_ writing, which has 
received so much attention in recent years, 
becomes in John’s hands a strongly felt 
developing force, not an intellectual excer- 
cise.” 

There is indeed a lot of truth in what 
Mr. Schuller says and although this music 
has a long way to go to achieve the warmth 
of traditional jazz it still remains a 
somewhat hybrid specimen in the hands of 
Mr. Lewis. 

“Milano” features some very sensitive 
vibe playing from Milt Jackson. “*Django”’, 
a warm and moving tribute to the famous 
French guitarist gives one a good opport- 
unity to study the work of John Lewis. 
“One Bass Hit’’ is more conventional, and 
features the bass playing of Percy Heath, 
who ably demonstrates his right to last 
year’s “Down Beat” award. 

“La Ronde”, which occupies the whole 
of the second side, is divided into four parts 
titled- piano, bass, vibes and drums 
respectively. The piece was devised by 
John Lewis to show the sole virtuosity of 
the Quartet, and as an exercise in modern 
creative improvisation, all four themes are 
of great interest. In music such as this one 
has to ask chow far one can wed jazz 
phrasing and basic rhythms to what is 
essentially a classical foundation, and to 
what extent this fusion succeeds. The 
answer is that, like most other modern 
groups, this one only succeeds in being 
clever. i 

THE GIL MELLE QUINTET 
A Lion Lives Here/Spellbound/Transition/ 
Timepiece/Loverman/Gingersnaps. 
(Vogue LDE141) 

Gil Melle’s work is little known in this 
country, but on this album Vogue present 
him as a leader with his own quintet. The 
result, an excellent offering of jazz in the 
modern idiom, is made even more interest- 
ing by a very high degree of musicianship 
throughout. 

Gil plays baritone and tenor saxophones 
and in addition also contributes four 
originals to this set. 

“Lion’’, a fascinating theme, features the 
leader on baritone. The remaining front 
line men are featured extensively and to 
good effect. Notice the bright little riff 
Melle concocts behind Farlow’s beauti- 
fully intoned guitar. 

“*Spellbound”’ (the theme music from the 
film), is a showcase for Urbie Green, Gil 
plays both horns on “Transition’’, and Joe 
Morello’s drumming is worthy of note on 
this track. 

“Timepiece” is a bright, 32 bar theme, 
and it is relatively easy to detect a slight 
Stan Getz flavour about Gil’s tenor on 
“Gingersnaps”. The long ““Loverman’’ is 
very different from any other version of this 
tune ever recorded—and by that, I also 
mean that it is one of the best. K.G. 
Gil Melle (tenor and baritone saxes), Tal Farlow (guitar) 


Urbie Green (trombone), Clyde Lombardi (bass), Joe 
Morello (drums). 
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GENE NORMAN PRESENTS “JUST 
JAZZ”’ 


(1) Lover/(2) Blue Lou/(3) C Jam Blues / 
(4) One O’clock Jump/(5) I Got Rhythm. 
(Vogue LAE12001) 

This record contains some of the best 
“on the spot’ jazz yet committed to 
record. It comprises five full length num- 
bers from a Gene Norman “Just Jazz” 
concert, and if you are an Erroll Garner 
fan (as I am), then this record is a “‘must’’. 

Erroll’s delicate, fascinating piano plays 
a major role throughout and he is heard 
on “Blue Lou” and “Lover” at length. 
The late Wardell Gray contributes some 
fine solos, and his work on “Blue Lou”’ is 
memorable. 

The personnels differ slightly on each 
number and the soloists range from good 
to brilliant. “Blues”, “Jump”, and “Rhy- 
thm” are purely jam session numbers, but 
the jazz nevertheless reaches a high stand- 
ard. Both Red Norvo and Stan Getz turn 
in some palatable work on “Rhythm”, 
but I could have done without the high- 
note trumpet meanderings of Charlie 
Shavers. 

Among other instrumentalists are Nat 
Cole, Howard McGhee, Louis Bellson 
(featured extensively on ‘“‘Rhythm’’), Benny 
Carter and Vic Dickenson (whose trombone 
playing sounds very traditional in places). 
I doubt whether a bigger collection of jazz 
stars has ever been assembled on one 
record before, but if only for the work of 
Garner and Gray, this disc is well worth 
having. K.G. 
Erroll Garner (piano, |, 2, 4), Wardell Gray (tenor, |, 2, 
3, 4), Ernie Royal (tpt, 3), Vido Musso (tnr, 3), Arnod 
Ross (pno, 3), Irving Ashby (gtr, |, 2, 5), Barney Kesjlss 
(gtr, 3), Red Callender (bs, |, 2, 4), Harry Babasin (ble 
3), Jackie Mills (dms, |, 2, 4), Don Lamond (dms, 3), 
Nat Cole (pno, 5), Stan Getz (tnr, 5), Benny Carter 
(alto, 4), Willie Smith (alto, 5), Howard McGhee (tpt, 4), 
Charlie Shavers (tpt, 5), Vic Dickenson (tmb, 4), Red 
Norvo (vibes), 5), Oscar Moore (gtr, 5), Johnny Miller 
(bs, 5), Louis Belison (drums, 5). 


RED NORVO TRIO 


Dancing On the Ceiling/Lover Come Back 
to Me/I Remember You/Skylark/Good 
Bait/ Strike Up the Band/The Spider’s 
Web/Tenderly. 

(Brunswick LA8718) 

An agreeable LP, but less interesting, 
jazz-wise, than Red’s last Vogue set 
(LDE 115) which presented the trio at its 
absolute best. 

Many of these Brunswick titles seem to 
have been aimed directly at the cocktail 
trade. At the request of American Decca, 
maybe ? 

If, however, you are in search of a 
pleasant programme of music for a quiet 
party, look no further. Red’s vibes, Red 
Mitchell’s bass and the guitars of Tal 
Farlow (tracks 3, 4 and 8) and Jimmy 
Raney (the remaining titles) will make an 
ideal adjunct to your scintillating con- 
versation ! M.B. 


DON RENDELL MEETS BOBBY 
JASPER. 


A Long Way From Home/Olympia/Pot 
Luck/Dave’s Blues/King Fish/Thou Swell. 
(Vogue LDE144) 

This record is something of a disappoint- 
ment. Not for the individual work of 
Rendell or Jasper, but because of the 
stereotyped formula they chose to play 
with. It must be a great temptation for 
two tenormen to adopt the Mulliganesque 


—West Coast sound; but I rather hoped, 
on picking up this disc, that something 
more would have been attempted. ‘A Long 
Way From Home’ and ‘Olympia’ are 
especial offenders on this point. 

Apart from this rather major criticism, 
things here are fine. Both Jasper and 
Rendell seem to build up each other’s 
ideas, and, as Mike Butcher points out in 
his cover notes, their styles are complimen- 
tary. The wonderfully controlled and fluent 
trombone is actually Dave Amram on 
French horn. Drummer Mac-Kac develops 
stodginess in some parts. B.N. 
Rendell, Jasper (ten. sax), Dave Amram (French horn), 
Sacha Distel (gtr), Maurice Vander (pno), Guy Pedersen 
(bs), Mac-Kac (dms). 

“FATS”? SADI’S COMBO 
Sadisme / Sweet Feeling / Thanks a Million/ 
Big Balcony / Karin / Laguna Leap / Ad 
Libitum / Ridin’ High. 

(Vogue LDE133) 

Sadi, a Belgian vibes player of real 
distinction, does well enough on this, the 
first LP made under his direction. There’s 
quite a lot of Milt Jackson, and at least a 
suspicion of Hampton, in his style. Un- 
fortunately, however, the vigorous presence 
which his solos project on a_ personal 
appearance gets partially lost in the control 
room, except on tracks 2 and 5. 

Tenorist Bobby Jasper (who wrote 
“Balcony”’) and pianist Maurice Vandair 
show up to advantage here and there, and 
bassist Pierre Michelot (not Jean-Marie 
Ingrand, as the labels and my sleeve notes 
incorrectly state) keeps the rhythm section 
moving beautifully. Jean-Louis Viale’s 
drumming, excellent at times, comes on 
somewhat heavily in “*Laguna” and “Ridin” 

A couple of intelligently conceived, 
lucidly scored Francy Bolland arrange- 
ments, ‘‘Sadisme” ‘and “Ad Libitum”, 
make attractive use of the unusual instru- 
mentation, which includes bass clarinet 
and alto tuba apart from the expected horns. 
The ensemble, in fact, makes some notably 
smooth, well-blended sounds throughout 
the set. 

Assorted debits include badly cut tape 
used for “‘Laguna” (starting in mid-chorus) 
and a general lack of definition in the recor- 
ding. But I'd recommend all modernists 
with cool inclinations to take a listen. 

Maybe next time we can have an LP by 
Sadi’s current group (heard nightly at the 
Rose Rouge, Paris) with Jasper, Dave 
Amram (French horn), Jean-Louis Chau- 
temps (tenor) et al? Reports have been 


more than favourable ! M.B. 
MUGGSY SPANIER AND HIS JAZZ 
BAND 


When My Dream Boat Comes Home/My 

Wild Irish Rose/Judy/Oh Doctor Ochsner/ 

Careless Love/Washington and Lee Swing. 
(Brunswick LA8722) 

Not very inspired Dixieland stuff. The 
old maestro of the cornet plays well on all 
tracks but the band as a whole seem to lack 
that spirit. They sound as if they have 
played it all so many times before that the 
very sound they are making bores them stiff. 

Muggsy still has that control of vibrato 
and he plays with good spirit on the faster 
tunes (Dream Boat, Oh Doctor) and with 
feeling on that excellent tune “Judy”, but 
the rest don’t add up to very much. S.T. 
Spanier (cornet), Ralph Hutchinson (tmb), Phil Gomez 
Abram Richmon (tenor), Chas. Red Richards (pno), 
Sabastian Mure (gtr), Truch Parham (bass), Geo Wettling 
(drs). 3/9/54. 
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FOLK BLUES BY SONNY TERRY. 


The Fox Chase / Talking about the Blues / 
Goodbye Leadbelly / Red River / John Henry 
/ Mama Told Me / Moaning and Mourning 
Blues / In the Evening. 


(Vogue LDE137) 


These eight tracks probably show all 
sides of Sonny Terry’s peculiar ability, both 
as harmonica player and singer; gifts he 
displays in incredibly rapid succession, at 
times almost providing both together. In 
several numbers he is accompanied by the 
guitar of Alec Stewart, who is happily 
not carried away by Terry’s strange wildness 
but provides a pacing settled background, 
with occasional plaintive comment. 

The Records Terry made with his “best 
friend’ Leadbelly (issued here by Melodisc) 
make a very instructive comparison; Terry 
is really best as accompanist, his wildness 
kept in check, with someone else to provide 
the personality. Compare him as a singer 
with Big Bill Broonzy, in particular what 
they both make of ‘John Henry’. Terry 
has none of Big Bill’s dignity or compassion, 
nor does he take his time in any way; his 
music is crude, loud, full-mouthed, savage 
and melancholy. Wonderful stuff if you 
can take it, really folky; music from the 
slave ships. 

The ‘“‘Fox Chase” is a virtuoso piece, 
and as such is magnificent. One can hear 
almost the same thing from a certain 
Irish fiddle player, but Terry’s hounds are 
more savage and would tear into bloody 
pieces anything which crossed their track. 

There’s only one thing to hope; if our 
home-grown skiffle groups try to copy this, 
we are in for a worrying time. What they 
do to ‘‘Midnight Special” is bad — 


BRUCE TURNER SHOWCASE 


I’ve Got To Sing A Torch Song/You’ve a 
Heavenly Thing / Imagination / Love is Just 
Around the Corner / Farewell Blues / Blue 
Feeling That’s The Blues, Dad. 


(Polygon JTL2) 


The second part of Jazz Today has one 
side devoted to the playing of Bruce ‘Dad’ 
Turner and if it is not quite as good as 
JTL1I, it is because the rhythm section fail 
to produce a real beat. Bruce plays well and 
is very ably supported by some excellent 
piano from Dill Jones. I do not like 
“Imagination” which I found merely 
dreary, but Bruce really buckles into 
“Heavenly Thing’ and his playing on 
“Love Is Just’’ is also of a high standard. 

The reverse features the Jazz Today 
Unit, and once again we have good solos 
from Baker, Klein, Christie, Jones and of 
course Bruce. Although nothing world- 
shaking happens everyone plays well, the 
ensembles swing and the rhythm is much 
better. I particularly like the blues for! Dad, 
but all tracks have interest. 

Cover notes and information are excel- 
lent; concise and neat, they give you all the 
information you require. on. 


Side 1. Turner (alto), Dill Jones (pno), Frank Clarke 
a. Cedric West (gtr), Benny Goodman (drs). 
ide 2. Add Baker (tpt), Christie (tmb), Skidmore (tenor) 
Klein (baritone), Delaney (drs) on ‘‘Dad’’. Ike Isaacs 
(gtr) on ‘‘Farewell’’ and ‘‘Blue Feeling’’. 
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HOW HI THE FI—A Buck Clayton Jam Session BBL 7040 
LET’S HEAR THE MELODY—Benny Goodman with Strings BBR 8064 


—> 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG FAVOURITES LOUIS ARMSTRONG & EARL HINES BBL 7046 
GLENN MILLER—Glienn Miller and His Orchestra BBR 8072 
THE BESSIE SMITH STORY, Volume 3 BBL 7042 seen 
PIANO MOODS—Teddy Wilson BBR 8065 


BENNY GOODMAN presents EDDIE SAUTER ARRANGEMENTS BBL 7043 


HOLLYWOOD'S DANCE DATE NO. 1—featuring the orchestras of Duke Ellington, 
Harry James, Paul Weston, Les Brown, Woody Herman and Erroll Garner BBR8048 


JAZZ GOES TO COLLEGE—The Dave Brubeck Quartet BBL 7041 
LUNCEFORD SPECIAL—Jimmy Lunceford and His Orchestra BBL 7037 


Philips Electrica! Limited, Gramophone Records Division, 179-185 Great Portland Street, London, W.|!. 


Philips are world-renowned makers of radiograms, record players and record playing equipment, incorporating the world-famous Philips ‘ Featherweight * Pick-up. 
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a PRODUCT OF 


CHRIS BARBER’S 
JAZZ BAND 


JTE 103 


DILL JONES TRIO 


JTE 104 


THE HARRY KLEIN 
QUARTET 


JTE 105 


THE KENNY BAKER 


croup JTL 4 


POLYGON 


AUGUST RELEASES 
“ 7” 45 r.p.m. Extended Play Records 


CHRIS BARBER MINUS ONE 
CHRIS BARBER PLUS ONE featuring—Pat Halcox (cornet); Monty 


with Ben Cohen (second cornet) Sunshine (cl) ; Lonnie Donegan 
(banjo); Ron Bowden (drums) ; Chris 
Barber (bass) 


Tuxedo Ra 


Camp Meeting Blues Brown Skin Mama 
Blue Sunshine 


FOCUS 88 
PIANO MOODS VOL 2. 
Featuring—Dill Jones (piano); Frank Clarke (bass); Eddie Taylor (drums) 


May-Zee Let’s get away from it all 
Minute Boogie 
Deep Forest (Dill Jones Piano’ Solo) 


BRASH BARITONE 
featuring—Harry Klein (baritone); Max Harris (piano); Eddie Taylor 
) 
(drums); Sammy Stokes (bass) 


| Can’t Get Started 
Ill remember April I’m Coming Virginia. 


10” 334 r.p.m. Long Play Records. 


AFTER HOURS 


featuring—Kenny Baker (tpt) and Dill Jones (piano), Frank Clarke (bass) 
Bruce Turner (alto), Eddie Taylor (drums) 


Minute to Midnight. Studio ‘B’ Boogie 
Blues in Thirds West Wind. 
I’m A Ding Dong Daddy Apex Blues Oh! Baby 


RECORD COMPANY (1954) LTD., 66 HAYMARKET, LONDON, S.W.| 
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DISCOMANIA 


by 
WALTER C. 


19. SUPERTONE. 

No trademark for Supertone records has 
yet been found, so the earliest date of use of 
this name cannot be pinpointed as yet. 
The name was used both by Sears Roe- 
buck, and also by the firm of Straus and 
Schram, Chicago. Only the Sears Super- 
tones will be considered at this time. 

The earliest Supertones known are the 
following (these and all the other Super- 
tones described. are in the collection of 
Perry Armagnac): 

1952-A. WHAaAT’LL 1 Do ?—Waltz (1728-3) 

Princess Dance Orchestra. 

-B. Jimmy Gee !—Fox Trot (1770-3) 
Capital Orchestra (vocal chorus). 


1501-A. It Atn’t GonNnA No Mo’ 
(1501A) 
WENDELL HALL. Piano Acc. by 
Roy Wetzel. 


The Melodians, vocal trio. 

-B. BRINGING HoME THE BACON 
(1501B) 
FRANK BANNISTER, LEW COLWELL, 
VAN & SCHENK. 

The Melodians, vocal trio. 

Perry says that by aural evidence, all 
the names on the labels of 1501 seem 
present and accounted for. 1452 is from 
Paramount matrices, 1770 being on Para 
20327 and Tri 11380 as by Harry Reser’s 
Orchestra, and on Pennington 1380 as by 
Pennington Orchestra, the vocalist on all 
issues being identified as Arthur Hall. 
1501 is apparently from Olympic, from the 
appearance of the catalogue numbers 
stamped in the wax, and probably appeared 
on Olympic 1501. The tunes date these as 
about 1924. 

These two items are on identical black 
labels with white background areas and 
gold lettering. The name SuPERTONE, in 
gold with a music staff extending through 
the letters, is at the top on a_ white 
background. The legend “‘Sears, Roebuck 
& Co.” appears at the bottom. 

The second series of Supertones put out 
by Sears were the 9,000s, which used Gennet 
material, often under pseudonyms. The 
label is black and gold, with the legend 
“Super Electrically Recorded” (!) and, 
initially, also “Sears, Roebuck & Co.”’ at 
the bottom. The highest number known 
with the Sears credit is: 

9348-A. WHO WouLDN’T BE JEALOUS 
or You 
-B. IT’p RATHER BE BLUE OVER YOU 

Both sides as: Virginia Lee, with orchestra 

At about 1350, Sears’ name was removed 
from the label and the legend “Licensed 
RCA Photophone Recording” was sub- 
stituted in its place. Later re-pressings of 
the earlier numbers also show this same 
legend. The Gennett ledgers show that the 
first New York matrix under the new RCA 
Photophone contract (whereby they were 
licensed to use this recording procedure) 
was GEX-2000, starting in July 1928 (the 
numbers from GEX-1487 to -1999 in- 
clusive having been skipped), so this 
provides an seecorimste date for the shift 
in label text. The earlier catalogue numbers, 
by the way, use Gennett matrices dating as 
late as June 1928 (for Su 9001 and others), 
so it is probable that Gennett was asked to 
provide a catalogue of something like 350 
records for Sears’ mid-1928 catalogue. 


ALLEN 


An. example from the “Photophone” 
period is : 

9474-A. SHAKE IT Dappy. 

-B. I Givin’ NONE 
Both sides by: Bessie Jones-vocal blues, 
guitar acc. 

No matrices appear on this or any other 
known SupeRTONE of this series. By 
aural comparison, Su 9474 is identical to 
the same coupling on my copy of Champion 
15814 (under the name Flossie Brown). 
The original Gennett issue probably used 
still another, and probably the correct, 
name. 

The Sears ‘Spring-Summer 1930” cata- 
logue lists many Supertones up to number 
9571, and the “Winter 1930-31" catalogue 
lists them as high as 9682. These records 
sold at 43 cents each, 5 for $1.98, or ten for 
$3.85. The highest known number is 
9712, so it is evident that the depth of the 
Depression in 1931 saw the end of Sears’ 
SUPERTONE venture. 

During March and May, 1931, the 
Brunswick Radio Corporation scheduled 
and started to press for Sears a catalogue of 
over 250 records using Vocalion-Brunswick 
material on SuPERTONE labels, probably 
for their fall 1931 catalogue. Example: 
S 2133. WHEN YOU AND I WERE YOUNG, 

N Maacie (£16226) 

Frank Whalen, tenor with orchestra 
S 2113. StverR THREADS AMONG THE 

(E17642; 2978A). 
Frank Whalen and Male Quartet, 
with orchestra. 


The label is black with gold lettering, 
and bears the legends “‘Super Electrically 
Recorded” and ““Mfd. by Brunswick Radio 
Corp.” The letter N, C, L, or P appears 
under the catalogue number, depending on 
whether the matrix was recorded in New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, or ‘‘Portable’’, 
and the catalogue number is inderlined on 
one side only, as indicated above. The 
E-Series numbers are the Brunswick 
matrices, and 2978 is the original Bruns- 
wick catalogue number. “Frank Whalen” 
is a pseudonym for Frank Munn. 

Dan Mahony has a rather complete 
listing of these, copied from Columbia’s 
files. Jazz and race items appear as a 
solid block from $2211 to $2256 inclusive; 
King Oliver, Jimmie Noone, Alex Hill, 
Rev. Nix, Sam Theard, ‘Half-Pint Jaxon 
(disguised as ‘Cotton Thomas’), Tampa 
Red (as “Honey Boy Smith’’), Leroy Carr 
(as “Blues Johnson’’) and many others are 
represented. By far the greatest number, as 
with the 9000 series, are hillbilly, standard, 
novelty, and the like, however. The series 
went from $2000 to $2263, the last four 
couplings being scheduled Dec. 24, 1931. 
While Sears’ name doesn’t appear on the 
label, the Columbia files contain references 
to Sears Roebuck as the customer for whom 
they were pressed, and no doubt they will 
be found listed in the 1931 catalogues. 
The files also state that many of these 
coupling were cancelled from the 1932 
catalogue. 

Struss and Schram issued records on the 
SUPERTONE label in the following series: 
1300-1400 from Grey GULL matrices; 
1000-S from CoLumBIA matrices; 
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25000, 36000: from PREFECT-Pathe matrices ; 
and perhaps others. I will discuss these on 
a future occasion. 

20. AL SIEGEL. 

If two different records using the same 
matrix appear under two different artist 
names, each name being that of an authen- 
tic artist, which name (if either) is the 
correct one, and how do you decide ? 
The following is a case in point : 
Triangle 11363-A. You've Gor Ways 

I'm Crazy ABouT (1686-1) 
B. So LONG To YOU AND 
THE (1646-1) 
Both sides as: Wade’s Moulin Rouge 
Orchestra. 
(Also on Puretone, Matchell/ & Embassy 
11363, and probably other labels as well) 
Paramount 20301-B. So LONG To You 
AND THE BLUuES (Fowler) (1646-1). 
As by: Al Siegel’s Orchestra 
(Reverse is by Raderman’s Orchestra) 

Now, trumpeter Jimmy Wade led a 
Negro aasd which included some legendary 
jazz names at the Moulin Rouge cafe in 
Chicago, about 1924, and this band made 
at least one authentic record: 

Paramount 20295. Mosite BLues 
(1621-1, -2). 
Some Day SWEETHEART (1620-1) 
As by: Wade’s Moulin Rouge Orchestra (sic) 

But Al Siegel (Seigel, Siegal) was likewise 
a real personage, being a pianist, husband 
of vaudeville star Bea Palmer, and leader of 
a band which played in New York and 
included at one time, for a brief period in 
1924, cornetist Paul Mares and clarinetist 
Leon Roppolo. Two other adjacent 
matrices are known to have been made by 


Siegel: 
Puritan 11314 SookteHey ! HEY ! (1644--) 
Biue Grass Biues (1645---) 
as by: Al Siegel’s Orchestra. 
and: Puretone 11373-A Sooke Hey! Hey! 
(1644-3) 
Biue Grass Biues (1645-3) 
as by: Broadway Melody Makers. 

The block from matrix 1629 (Edna 
Hicks) through at least 1680(Reser)seems to 
be entirely New York recordings. 

These being the facts, gentlemen, which 
is the correct artist name for matrix 1646? 
The facts favor Siegel, because of the three 
consecutive matrices issued on Paramount, 
which was the source of the matrix and 
would have been more likely to use the 
correct name; the B.D. & M. Co. which 
put out Triangle, Puretone, etc., was 
notorious for altering its band names. Or 
was it someone else entirely, such as 
Nathan Wiedoeft and his Waldorf Bellhop 
Marimba Players ? 

Matrix 1686, on the other hand, might 
well be a Chicago product. This has not 
been traged-te a Paramount issue, and the 
surrounding matrices from 1681 to 1688 are 
as yet unidentified, but the block from 1689 
(Edmonia Henderson) to 1714 (Ida Cox) 
are Chicago recordings. So this one side 
may belong in this same block, and there- 
fore it cannot be by any means be ruled out 
as a genuine Jimmy Wade recording. 


| 


RECENT 


STANLEY 
DANCE 


ALLEN, ANNISTEEN 
I'm still in love with you; Mine, all mine 


CAPFTOL 316! 
AMMONS, GENE 
Our love is here to stay; What | say PRESTIGE 916 
BAGBY, DOC. (instr., organ, quartet) 


Grinding, Hayride KING 4804 
BEACHAM, RUFUS 
Love have mercy; My Baby and me KING 4807 


BERNHARDT, MILT (cb; arr. Giuffre) 
Scarf dance; Ballade; Lover man; Safari 


VICTOR EPAS98 
BERRY RICHARD 
Crazy lover; Next time FLAIR 107! 
BILLY BOY 
| wish you would; | was fooled VEE-JAY 146 


BLACK, BARBARA 

Anxious heart; Ring-a-ling, ring-a-ling 

GUYDEN 200 

BROOKS, DONNA (v. acc. Chuck Wayne, 

Bobby Scott, Mile Hinton, Billy Exiner) 

Gone with the wind; Lullaby of = 

leaves; Things we did last summe 

What more can a woman do? BETHLEHEM EPIO! 
BROWN, CHARLES 

Fool's paradise; Hot lips and seven 


kisses ALADDIN 3290 
BROWN, LES 

Something's gotta give; Saturday night 

mambo CORAL 61425 


BROWN, NAPPY 
patter patter; There'll come a 
SAVOY 1162 
BROWN & ROACH INC. (Clifford Brown: 
Max Roach: Harold Land, ts: Richie Powell, p: 
George Morrow, b). 
Sweet Clifford; Ghost of 2 chance; 
Stompin’ at the Savoy; I'll string along 
with you; Mildama; Darn that dream; 
| get a kick out of you EMARCY 36008 
BRUNIS, GEORG (tb: Teddy Buckner, tp: Matty 
Matlock, c: Roy Zimmerman, p: Chink Martin, 
b: Johnny Edwards, b: Sister Elizabeth Eustis, 
v. on first title). 
Just a closer walk; Bugle Call 
SOUTHLAND 9024 
Down in honky tonk town; Alice Blue 
Gown SOUTHLAND 9025 
BRYANT, RUSTY 


Hot Fudge; Ridin’ with Rusty DOT 15376 
BURKE, RAYMOND (c; Alvin Alcorn, tp: Jack 
Delaney, tb: Stanley Mendelson, p: Sherwood 
Mangiapane, b: Abbie Brunies, d:. On last four 
titles: Burke: Delaney: Thomas Jefferson, tp: 
Roy Zimmerman, p: Phil Darois, b: Johnny 
Edwards, d). 

Over the waves; Blues for Joe Sundown; 

Come home, Bill Bailey; Write Myself a 

letter; In the shade of the old apple vee 

St. Louis Blues; Big butter 4 egg m 


UTHLAND S-LP 209 
BUTTERFIELD, BILLY 
Sugar Blues; Magnificent Matador ESSEX 397 
CALLOWAY, CAB 
Unchained melody; Learnin’ the blues BELL 1096 
CHARLES, RAY 
A fool for you; This little girl of mine 


ATLANTIC 1063 
CHRISTIAN, CHARLIE 
Waitin’ for Benny; A Smooth One; 
Seven come eleven; Six appeal; Gone 
with what draft; Solo flight; Blues in B; 
Wholly cats; Till Tom special; Gone with 
what wind; Breakfast feud; Air mail special 
COLUMBIA 652 
CLARKE, KENNY & ERNIE WILKINS (Eddie 
Bert, cb: Wilkins, as & ts: Cecil Payne, bs: George 
Barrow, ts & bs: Hank Jones, p: Wendell Marshall 
b: Clarke, d) 
Pru’s blooze; | dig you the most; Cute 
tomato; Summer's evening; Oz the 
wizard; Now's the time; Plenty for 
SAVOY MG-12007 
COHN, AL (ftg. joe Newman, tp). 
Something for Lisa; Count every star; 


AMERICAN. 


Cabin in the sky; Move; Never, never 
land; La ronde; This reminds me of you; 
Breakfast. with Joe; Cohn my way 
VICTOR LJM 1024 
COLLINS, DICK (tp: Al Porcino, Charlie Walp, 
John Howell, tp: Sonny Russo, Billy Byers, tb: 
Al Cohn, Jack Nimitz, Bill Perkins, Dick Meld- 
onian, Ritchie Kamuca, reeds: Nat Pierce, p: 
Bunny Harris, g: Red Kelly, b: Chuck Flores, d). 

The winter of my discontent; As long as 

| live; Hold me; Northern comfort; 

Strike up the band; It’s love; They can’t 

take that away from me; ‘Donna 


mia 
VICTOR LJM 1027 
CORLEY, MARIE 


Memories of you; Lonesome blues JET 1915 
COSTA, JOHNNY (p) 

Manhattan; Flamingo; Just one of those 

things; Tea for two; Caravan; Begin the 

beguine SAVOY 15056 


CRAYTON, PEEW WEE 
Yours truly; Be faithful 
DARNELL, LARRY 
Feelin’ mighty sad and low; My love for 
you OKEH 7056 
DAVIS, CARMEN 
No, no, baby; He’s mine 
DAVIS, EMMET 
Woke up this morning; You know you 
didn’t want me ATLAS 1039 
DAVIS, WILD BILL (organ: Floyd Smith, g: Chris 
Columbus d). 
Lullaby y? Birdland; Jumpin’ at the 
Woodside; April in Paris; Ooh-ah-de-de- 
de; Things ain't what they used to be; 
Linger awhile; Make no mistake; 
Indian Summer; Without a song; Chicken 
gumbo; Night train; | ain't feeling so good 
EPIC LG 3118 
DAY, DAWN & DUSK (acc. Charles La Verne, z) 
Miss Petunia; Let the tears fall gece 476 
DEAN, TOMMY & JOE BUCKNE 
How can | let you go; Why don’t chu? VEE JAY 141 
DEDRICK, RUSTY (tp; with French horn oboe, 
bassoon, rhythm, etc.). 
Cry of the bat; Nobody else but me; 
Rusty in Orchestraville; Fools rush in; 
Charlesville; Zing, went the strings of ~y 
nears Gloomy Sunday; | wished on th 
oon; Navarac ES OTERIC EST-9 
DERISE, JOE 
Come love; It might as well be spring; 
My romance; Maybe; How high the 
moon; A_ fine romance; vg 
ah How long has this been goi 
BETHLEHEM BCP 1039 
DIDDLEY, BO 


Diddley daddy; She's fine, she’s mine 


CHECKER 819 
DOGGET, BILL (instr). 

True blue; Quaker City KING 4808 
FERGUSON, MAYNARD (tp: Herb Geller, as: 
Bob Cooper, ts: Bob Gordon, bs: John Simmons, 
b: Claude Williamson, p: Max Roach, d). 

Our love is here to stay; Air conditioned 

ARCY MG 36009 
FOUNTAIN, PETE (c: Roy Zimmerman, p: 
Phil Darois, b: Johnny Edwards, d). 
Cherry; Song of the wanderer oe 7018 
Home ;Struttin’ with some barbecu 
SOUTHLAND 7019 
GIUFFRE, JIMMY (the usual Hollywood) 

Four brothers; Someone to watch over 

me; Sultana; A ring-tail monkey; Nutty 

pine; Wrought of iron; Do it; All for 

you; tranic; | only have eyes for you 


CAPITOL T 549 
GREER, JOHN 


n, soon, soon; I'm so glad for your 
sake GROOVE 108 


IMPERIAL 5353 


MIDDLE-TONE 2001 


RECORDS 


GUNTER, SHIRLEY 

bets : the way | like it; Gimmie, gimmie, 

FLAIR 1070 

HAMILTON, CHICO (d: George Duvivier, b: 
Howard Roberts, g)- 

Buddy Boo; We'll be together again; 

dreams; What is there io say? N 


PAC Azz PJLP-17 
HARRIS, PEPPERMINT 
Just me "and you; Neea your lovin’ “x"" 142 
HARRIS, WYNONIE 
Git with the grits; Drinkin’ sherry wine KING 4814 
HAYES, CAROLYN 
Really; Baby, say you love me CHATEAU 2001 
HAWKI Y 
Weill, | tried; You're all of life to me WING 90005 
HERM OODY 
The girl upstairs; You're here my | 
CAPITOL 3173 
HERMAN, WOODY & + GARNER 
(Wyatt Ruther, b: Fat Heard, d 
My melancholy baby; | hadn't anyone till 
you; Let's fall in love; Moonglow; | don’t 
know why; You've get me crying again; 
If | could be with you; I'm beginning to 
see the light; As time goes by; sooo 
you've gone; I'll see you in my dream 
COLUMBIA 651 
HIBBLER, AL (acc. Johnny Hodges). 
Cel love of mine; Every hour on the 


NORGRAN 143 
HIGGINS, CHUCK 
Here I'm is; Tonky honk DOOTONE 36! 
Pancho; Come on and blow your horn 


ALADDIN 3283 
HIGHTOWER, DONNA 
Love me again; Dong gone it RPM 432 
HOLDEN, LORENZO (instr. trio) 
Backstage: — angel DOOTONE 358 
HOLIDAY, BILLY 
Love me or leave me; | thought about 


you CLEF 89150 
HOPKINS, LIGHTNIN’ 

My California; So long ALADDIN 3262 

Grieving Blues; Unsuccessful blues 

LIGHTNING 104 

Untrue; Good old woman HARLEM 2336 
HUGHES, CHARLIE 

That’s all I'm asking for; Itsy bitsy 


puddin’ pie GROOVE 109 
HUNTER, IVORY JOE 

Heaven came down to earth; | want 

somebody ATLANTIC 1066 
' LIKE JAZZ 


Wally Rose: Maple Leaf Rag: Bessie Smith: 
Put it right there; Louis Armstrong: Jazz 
Lips; Eddie Condon: Home cooking; 
Beiderbecke and Trumbauer: Sentimental 
baby; Phil Napoleon: Sensational Rag; 
Duke Ellington: Merry-go-round; Wilson 
and Holiday: \"ll never be the same; 
Benny Goodman: Jam session; Pete Rugolo: 
4.20 a.m.; Turk Murphy: Got dem blues; 
Dave Bruebeck: Mark makin’ time 


COLUMBIA JZ |! 
JACKSON, BULL MOOSE 
I'm glad for your sake; Must you keep on 


pretending ? KING 4802 
JAC KSON. MAHALIA 

His hands; | see God COLUMBIA 40529 
JACQUET, ILLINOIS 

Don't push, daddy; Saraha heat ALADDIN 3260 


JENNINGS, BILL 

They can't vee that away from me; 

Sweet and love’ KING 4805 
JOHNSON, ote (Thad Jones, Henry Coker, 
Charlie Fowlkes, Frank Wess, etc.). 

The desert song; Cokernut tree; Jumpin’ 

at the water-hole; Biues for the camels; 

Osie’s oasis; Midnight mirage PERIOD SPL 1108 


Cat Walk; | don’t want to cry es: 
Don’t bug me, hug me; Johnson's whack 
Flute to boot; 


mosis PERIOD SPL 1114 


ay 
. 
pes 
Be 
3 


JONES, JONAH (tp; Vic Dickenson, tb: Edmond 
Hall, c, Ken Kersey, p: Pops Foster, b: Osie 
Johnson. Last four titles: Jonah with Urbie 
Green, tb: George Clark, ts: Milt Hinton, b: 
Osie Johnson, d). 

Beale Street blues; Sheik of Araby; Down 

by the riverside; European blues; You’re 

the cream in my coffee; Wrap your trou- 

bles in dreams; J. J. Special; Stars fell on 

Alabama ETHLEHEM BCP 1014 
JORDAN, DUKE (p: Oscar Pettiford, b: Kenny 
Clark, d: Same titles on each side, with Gigi Gryce, 
as, added on second side). 

I'm happy; Embraceable you; 


eah? SIGNAL 101 
DON 
| got tore up; Always and always DOOTONE 367 
KENON, ABNEK 
yoy — back to me; Looka what you 
did t JAY-DEE 804 
KINCHELOE. TURK 
The cash box; Modern trend VEE-JAY 143 
KING, B. B. (BLUES BOY) 
Shut your mouth; I’m in love RPM 430 
LIGGINS, JIMMY 
ain't drunk; talking that talk ALADDIN 3250 


re TONY (p; Ron Andrews, b: Hank Nanni, 


Harvey’s house; Tunerville Tommy; 

What is there to say?; Gone with the 

wind PRESTIGE EP 1373 
MACHITO 


La Basura; Chicken and rice TICO 264 
McKUSICK, HAL (as: Barry Galbraith, g: Milt 
Hinton, b: Osie Johnson, 

Taylor made; You don’t know what love 

is; They can't take that away from me; 

Lullaby for Leslie; Minor matters; Blue- 

who; By ay i What’ s news ? Interwoven 

Give ‘em BETHLEHEM BCP 16 
McNEELY, JAY 

Let’s split; Real crazy cool ALADDIN 3242 


Big Jay's hop; Three blind mice VEE-JAY 142 
MARVIN & JOHNNY 
Butter ball; Sugar Mama MODERN 959 


Ding dong baby; Mamo mamo SPECIALITY 554 
MARSHALL, FRANKIE 
Just say the word; No one else will ever 


know SPARK 117 
MAY, BROTHER JOE 
It don’t cost very much; Speak, Lord 


Jesus SPECIALITY 880 
MAYE, ARTHUR LEE 


Loop de loop, de loop; Love me always RPM 429 
MAYFIELD, PERCY 
Are you out there?; Double dealing CHESS 1599 


MERRILL, HELEN (v: Clerk Terry, tp: Clifford 
Brown, tp: Danny Banks, fi: Jimmy Jones, p: 
Barry Galbraith, g: Milt Hinton, b: Oscar Petti- 
ford, b: Osie Johnson, d: Bobby Donaldson, d). 

Don't explain; You'd be so nice to come 

home to; What's new ?; Falling in love 

with love; Yesterdays; Born to be blue; 

"S Wonderful EMARCY MG 36006 
MILBURN, AMOS 

Vicious, vicious Vodka; | done done it 


ALADDIN 3253 
MILLINDER, LUCKY 
Goody good love; I’m here, love KING 4803 
MINGUS, CHARLES (b & p: Thad Jones, tp: 
John LaPorta, as: Ted Macero, ts: Jackson Wiley, 
cello: Clem DeRosa, d & tambourine). 
What is this thing called love? Stormy 
weather; Minor intrusion; Abstractions 
PERIOD SPL 1107 
The spur of the moment; Thrice upon a 
theme; Four hands PERIOD SPL IIII 
MURPHY, TURK 
South, Hard-hearted Hannah; Doctor 
Jazz; Jazzin’ baby blues; Hula lou; 
Sunset cafe stomp; Charleston; Red hot 
mama; See see rider; Oriental Strut; 
Sadie Green; Coney Island washboard 
COLUMBIA CL 650 


NAPOLEON, MARTY (p & v: Danny Martucci, 
b: Teddy Sommerd, 4d). 

Ain't she sweet; Limehouse blues; | don’t 

mean a — A can't believe that you're 


in love wit BETHLEHEM BCP 106 
NORVO, RED. (voibes; Jimmy Raney, g: Red 
Mitchell, b). 

Prelude to a kiss; Puby la Keg; Every- 

thing I've got; Just one of those things; 

Bernie's tune; J9 hate K9; Out of nowhere; 

Crazy rhythm FANTASY 3-19 
PEACH, GEORGIA (acc. Danny Barker, g & bjo: 
James Francis, John Ephraim, p). 

Little David; Tired; In my home; Swing 

Low; In the hands of the Lord; | must tell 

Jesus; Does Jesus care? Silent Night; 

| know the Lord; | ain’t goona lay my 

religion down; Only a look; Precious 

memories; My Master's will; = 

amazing grace; Well, it's ail righ 

CLASSIC EDITIONS 5001 
PIANO RED 


Jump, man, jump; Everybody's boogie; 
Layin’ the boogie; Just right bounce 


GROOVE EGA 3 
POWELL, CHRIS 
Unchanged melody; Something's gotta 


GROOVE II! 
PUENTE, Tito 
Prelude to rhythm; Mangue TICO 252 
RANEY, JIMMY (g. John Wilson, tp: Hall 
Overton, p: Teddy Kotick, b: Nick Stabulas, d). 
Spring is here; One more for the mode; 
What's new?; Tomorrow, fairly cloudy; 
A foggy day; Someone to watch over me; 
Cross your heart; You don't know what 
love is PRESTIGE 199 
RICHARDS, JOHNNY (John Smith, g: Julius 
Baker, fl: Robert Bloom, oboe: Vincent J. Abato, 
c: Harold P. Goltzer, bassoon: John Barrows, 


‘French horn: Joe Wilder, tp: Jack Lesberg, b: 


Sau! Gubin, tymps and qd). 

Annotations of the Muses LEGENDE 140! 
ROBERT JR. 

Aw, aw; Sweet woman from Maine JOB 1170 
ROSS, PATTY 

Rock it, Davy, rock it; The big bear AARDELL 0002 
RYDER, JUNIOR 

Don't tell nobody; Every star | see DUKE 139 
SAMUELS, CLARENCE 

Cryin’ cause I'm troubled; Lightnin’ 

struck me ALADDIN 8005 
SCOTT, HAZEL (acc. Mingue and Roach) 

Like someone in love; Peace of mind; 

Lament; The jeep is jumpin’; Git up 

from there; Foggy day DEBUT DLP-16 
SEARS, AL 
Come and dance with me; Tom, Dick 


i 
‘n’ Harry CORAL 61427 
SHERWOOD, BOBBY 
Far away poe: The Kentuckian song CORAL 61439 


SMITH, 
For only you; Top 'n‘ bottom UNITED 190 
SUE, BBY 
Relief check, It takes alot of love HARLEM 2335 
SUNNYLAND SLIM 
That woman; Four day bounce (instr). JOB 1108 


TAYLOR, Bi LLY (p: Earl May, b: Peter Brice, d). 

Ever so easy; Radioactivity; A bientot; 

Long Tom; Day dreaming; Live it up; 

Purple mood; Early bird; Blue wenn: 

It’s a grand night for swing; Memori 

of spring; Daddy-o PRESTIGE 7001 
TERRY, CLARK (tp: J. Cleaveland, cb: Cecil 
Payne, bs: Horace Silver, p: Oscar Pettiford, 
bass & cello: Wendell Marshall, b: Art Blakey, d). 

Swahili; Double play; Slow boat; Co-op; 

Kitten; The countess; Tuma; Chuckles 


EMARCY MG 36007 
THOMAS, MAMIE 
Nobody like my man; Daddy on my “_ 


G.M. 55009 
TURNER, TITUS 
All round the world; Do you know? WING 90006 


VALENTINE, BILLY 

Your love has got me rockin’ and reelin’; 

It’s a sin CAPITOL 3145 
VAUGHAN, SARAH 

Experience unnecessary; Slowly with 

feeling MERCURY 70646 
VINSON, EDDIE 

Tomorrow may never come; m: chief 

Rain in the Face MERCURY 7062! 
WALKER, T-BONE 

T-Bone shuffle; Papa ain't salty ATLANTIC 1065 
WASHINGTON, DINAH (v: Clark Terry, tp: 
j. Cleveland, tb: Paul Quinichette, ts: Cecil 
Payne, bs: p: Barry Galbraith, 
K. Betts, b: j. Cobb, d). 

| get a kick out of you; Blue gardenia; 

Easy living 

You don’ : know what love is; This can't 

be love; My old flame; | could write a 

book; Make the man loveme EMARCY MG 3601! 
WATERS, MUDDY 


Mannish boy; Young fashion ways CHESS 1602 
WATSON, JOHNNY GUITA 
Don't touch me; Too tired R.P.M. 431 


WAYNE, JAMES 

Lonely room; Crying in vain 
WILLIAMS, GEOR RGE 

Jack hammer = Too much moon CORAL 61437 
WILLIAMS, 

You're all right, God gave me 


DECCA 29554 
WoOoDs, CORA 
| don’t want to cry; Rocks in your head 


FEDERAL 12223 
woobDs, DONALD 
Man from Utopia; Death of an angel FLIP 306 
YOUNG, LESTER 
Lester smooths it out; 
Lester 


ALADDIN 3234 


Movin’ wit 
AUADDIN 3257 
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JIMMY LUNCEFORD AND _ HIS 

ORCHESTRA 

Annie Laurie (DLA 1013) 
Frisco Fog (DLA 1014) 

Brunswick 02549 
Eddie Tomkins, Paul Webster, Sy Oliver 
(tpts); Elmer Crumbley, Russel Bowles, 
James Young (tmbs); Willie Smith, Earl 
Carruthers, Ted Buckner, Joe Thomas, 
Dan Grisson (saxes); Edwin Wilcox (piano); 
Al Norris (guitar), Moses Allen (bs); James 
Crawford (drums). 5 Nov., 1937,Los Angeles. 

For this month’s choice I have again 
selected a record by one of the great 
coloured bands of the 1930’s—that of the 
late Jimmie Lunceford. The keynote of this 
band was relaxation, and they originated 
the style later to be exaggerated and dis- 
torted by such currently popular favourites 
as Billy May. 

“Annie Laurie”, a Sy Oliver arrange- 
ment, is a very typical Lunceford: record. 
Drummer James Crawford lays down a 
lively beat to back this largely ensemble 
piece, which features the really great sax 
and brass sections to good advantage. It 
is not always easy to sort out the soloists, 
but there are good tenor spots by I believe 
Joe Thomas, and a terrific trombone 
passage by James “Trummy” Young. This is 
an illustration of how a big band can main- 
tain interest relying mainly on ensemble 
sound, plus brilliant orchestration. 

“Frisco Fog” is a mood piece, but the 
performance is relaxed, clean and exciting, 
with fine work again by the sections and a 
muted growl trumpet in the Cootie tra- 
dition. This side has great interest, but has to 
be listened to carefully or the finer points are 
likely to be overlooked. | W. KEN FOALE 


Brian Rust says: 
“Without doubt 

one of the most 
outstanding 

Jazz Recordings 


of all time”’ 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


RECORD 


THE COTTON PICKERS 
(a) Rampart Street Blues (E29523) 

RED NICHOLS AND HIS FIVE PENNIES 

(b) Nobody knows (E30538) 

Brunswick 02505 

(a)—Phil Napolegn (tpt); Tommy Dorsey 
(tmb); Jimmy Dorsey (clit); Arthur Schutt 
(p); unknown (bj); possibly Hank Stesn (b); 
Stan King (d). 27 March, 1929, New York. 
(b)—Red Nichols, Leo McConville (tpt); 
Jack Teagarden, Glenn Miller (tmb); 
Benny Goodman (clit); Jimmy Dorsey (alt); 
Jack Rusin (p); Teg Brown (bjo); Art 
Miller (b);-Dave Tough (d); Scrappy Lam- 
bert (vo). 9 Sept., 1929, New York. 

The white New Yorker’s jazz of the 
twenties is no longer fashionable. Undoub- 
tedly their music was overpraised in the pre- 
war era but the violent reaction against it 
and other jazz styles which do not conform 
to the rigid patterns of the New Orleans 
purists has led to a good deal of unjust 
prejudice. 

The Cotton Pickers was a pseudonym 
used by the Original Memphis Five in the 
early twenties for recordings which they 
made for the American Brunswick label. 
By the middle of that decade the O.M.S. 
recordings, both under that name and 
many others, had died out, but in 1929 the 
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name ‘Cotton Pickers’ was revived by the 
Dorsey Brothers, and, with the original 
O.M.5. trumpeter Phil Napoleon, they made 
a series of recordings as the Cotton Pickers 
on American Brunswick, Napoleon’s Em- 
perors on Victor, and both the O.M.5S. 
and the Charleston Chasers on American 
Columbia. 

“Rampart Street Blues’’ opens with lusty 
trombone breaks against cymbals and it is 
noticeable immediately that this is quite a 
different Tommy Dorsey to the gentleman 
who started getting sentimental a few years 
later. His tone is broad and full and he 
plays with real jazz feeling taking two other 
solos besides the excellent introduction. 
Jimmy is rather overshadowed by his elder 
brother but his clarinet is fluent in the 
Noone tradition, though he lacks the full 
tone and warm vibrato of the Creole 
clarinettist. Napoleon’s trumpet is crisp 
and clear, avoiding the annoying Bix 
phrases and clichés of Red Nichols, and he 
makes good use of a mute in the middle of 
the record. 

The reverse by Red Nichols is quite a 
different matter and is not a good example 
of the Five Pennies in their numerically 
swollen state. The first chorus is a stilted 
ensemble with some Bix-like rips from 
Red Nichols. The words of the vocal 
chorus which follows are quite ridiculous 
but an excellent clarinet solo by Benny Good- 
man keeps things at a pretty fair level until 
the short ensemble finish. 

This is very much a one sided disc but it is 
recommended for the Cotton Pickers’ 
contribution as an example of the best 
white jazz of the New Yorkers. 

ERIC TOWNLEY 


Black Bottom Stomp; 


Sidewalk Blues; 
Beale Street Blues; 
Grampa’s Spells; 
Dead Man Blues; 
Steamboat Stomp; 
Cannon Ball Blues; 
The Pearls; 
Smoke-House Blues; 
Wild Man Blues. 
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15 July 1930—HENRY ALLEN, JR., AND HIS 

ORCHESTRA—same as above except james 
Archey, tb: Greely Walton, ts: Ernest Hill, bs: 
replace Higginbotham, Hill and Foster. 


Roamin’/Patrol Wagon Blues VI 23006 
Singing Pretty Songs/l Fell In Love 
With You Vi 23338 


5 September 1930—LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA--same as above except Higgin- 
botham, tb and Pops Foster, bass: replace Archey 
and Hill. 
Muggin’ Lightly OK 8830 
Panama/High Tension OK 8849 
10 September 1930—KING OLIVER AND HIS 
BAND-—H. Allen, tp an unknown personnel 
Shake and Break It/Stringaree Blues Vi 23009 
12 September 1930—KING OLIVER AND HIS 
BAND-—H. Allien, tp and unknown personnel. 
What's the Use of Living without Love 
/Passing Time With Me Vi 23011 
19 September 1930—Camden, New Jersey—possibly 
same as above. 
Nelson Stomp VI 23388 
October 1930-——LUIS RUSSELL AND HIS ORCH- 
ESTRA-—same as 5/9/30 


| Got Rhythm Me 12000 
January 1931 
Saratoga Drag/Case on Down Vo 1579 


September, October 1931—DON REDMAN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
Langston Curl, Leonard Davis, H. Allen, rp: 
Claude Jones, Fred Robinson, Benny Morton, 
tb: Edward Inge, Don Redman, Rupert Cole, 
Robert Carroli, sax: Horace Henderson, p: 
Talcott Reeves, bio: Bob Ysaguire, bass: Manzie 
Johnson, dms. 
Shakin’ the African/Chant of the Weed Br 6211 
| Heard/Trouble Why Pick on Me Br 6233 
BILLY BANKS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Billy Banks, vocal: H. Allien, tp: Pee Wee 
Russell, cl & ts: Joe Sullivan, p: Jack Bland, gts: 
Al Morgan, bass: Zutty Singleton, dms: Eddie 
Condon, bio. 
Bugle Call Rag/Spider Crawl Pe 15615 
Oh Peter/Margie Pe 15620 
Who's Sorry Now/Bald Headed Mamma Pe 15642 
Slow and Easy HRS 17 
Note—a Columbia issue of ‘-Oh Peter’’ made from 
a different master features Henry Red Allen on vocal. 
1932-THE RHYTHMAKERS. 
H. Allen, tp: Jimmy Lord, cl: Pee Wee Russell, 
ts: Jack Biand, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: Zutty 
Singleton, dms: Fats Waller, p: Billy Banks, 
vocal: Eddie Condon, bjo. 
Anything for You/Mean Old Bed Bug 
Blues Me M12457 
Yellow Dog Blues/Yes Suh Me M12481 
1932—JACK BLAND AND HIS RHYTHM- 
AKERS. 
J. Biand, gtr: H. Allen, tp: Pee Wee Russell, cl: 
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Happy Cauldwell, ts: Tommy Dorsey, tb: 
(except on ‘sSomeone Stole Gabriel's Horn‘'); 
Frank Froeba, p: Pops Foster, bass: Zutty 
Singleton, dms: Eddie Condon, bio. 
It’s Gonna Be You (Chick Bullock 
vocal) Pe 15689 
Shine on Your Shoes (_ ditto) Pe 15689 
Who stole the Lock (Red Allen, vocal) Me M12513 
Someone stole Gabriel's Horn 
(Red Allen vocal) ME M12513 


18 May 1933—New York City—SPIKE HUGHES 
ORCHESTRA. 
Leonard Davis, Bill Dillard, H. Allen, tp: 
Dicky Wells, Wilber DeParis, George Wash- 
ington, tb: Benny Carter, as and cl: Howard 
Johnson, as: Wayman Carver, as and flute: Chu 
Berry. Coleman Hawkins, ts: L. Russell, p: 
Lawrence Lucie, gtr: Ernest Hill, bass: Sid 
Catlett, dms. 
Arabesque/Fanfare (no piano on 


Arabesque) DeE F3639 
Sweet Sorrow Blues DeE F510! 
Music at Midnight DeE F3836 


Same date—H. Allen, tp & vocal: Dicky Wells, tb: 
BennyCarter, Wayman Carver, as: Chu Berry, 
C. Hawkins, ts: Rodriguez, p: Lawrence Lucie, 
gtr: Spike Hughes, bass: Big Sid Catlett, dms. 

Sweet Sue Just You DeE F3972 

19 May 1933—full band with Rodriguez, p, replacing 


Russell. 
Air in D Flat DeE F510! 
Donegal Cradle Song/Firebird DeE F3717 
Music at Sunrise DeE F3836 


May 1933—same personnel as ‘‘Sweet Sue Just You”’ 
How Come You Do Me Like You Do DeE F3972 
Summer 1933—WASHBOARD RHYTHM 
BOYS 
Red Allen, tp: Charlie Holmes, as: J. R. Morton 
p: other unknown 
| Cover the Waterfront Me 12780 
Lazybones/Mississippi Basin Me 12781 
St. Louis Blues/Some of these Days Me 12794 
Old Man Blues/Dog and Cat Me 12928 


27 July 1933, N.Y.C.—HENRY ALLEN COLE- 
MAN HAWKINS AND THEIR ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Dick Wells, tb: Hilton Jefferson, 
as: C. Hawkins, ts: H. Henderson, p: Bernard 
Addison, gtr, bjo: Kirby John, bass: Walter 
Johnson, dms. 
The River's Takin’ Care of Me / 


Ain't Cha Got Music Per 15808 
Stringin’ Along On a Shoe String/ 
Shadows on the Swanee Per 15802 


18 August 1933, Chicago, FLETCHER HEN- 
DERSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
Russell Smith, Bobby Stark, H. Allen, tp: 
Sandy Williams, Dick Wells, tb: Russell 
Procope, ci & as: Hilton Jefferson, as: C. Haw- 


kins, ts: H. Henderson, p: Bernard Addison, 
gtr: John Kirby, bass: Walter Johnson, dms. 


Yeah Man/King Porter Stomp Vo 2527 


Queer Notions/Can You Take It? Vo 2583 

Can You Take It _ _ Co 35671 
22 September, 1933—Chicago, Illinois Claude 

Jones tb, in place of Williams. 

Queer Notions CoE CB678 

Night Life CB727 

It’ Ik of the T agasaki 

t's the Talk of the Town/ g Co 2825D 


(H. Allen, vocal) 

29 September 1933, New York City COLEMAN 
HAWKINS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 

H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Hilton 

Jefferson, as: C. Hawkins, ts: H. Henderson, p: 

Bernard Addison, gtr: John Kirby, bass: Waiter 

Johnson, dms. 


The Day You Came Along Pgh 
Jamaica Shout OK 41566 


Heart Break Biues 
3 October 1933 HORACE HENDERSON AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA~ same as 22/9/33. 

I'm Rhythm Crazy Now/Minnie the 


Moocher's Wedding Day De _ 

Happy Feet/Old Man River name 
a 

Ain't Cha Blad 


I've Got To Sing a Torch Song 
9 November 1933 -ALLEN-HAWKINS ORCH- 
ESTRA. 


H. Allen, tp: Benny Morton, tb: Edward Inge, 
as & cl: C. Hawkins, ts: H. Henderson, p: 
Bernard Addison, gtr & bio: Bob Ysaguire, bs: 
Manzie Johnson, dms. 
Hush My Mouth/Dark Clouds Per 15858 
You're Gonna Lose Your Gal / My 
Galveston Gal Per 15851 
ALLEN-HAWKINS ORCHESTRA 
H. Alien, tp & vocal: Dick Weils, tb: Russell 
Procope, as: C. Hawkins, ts: Don Kirkpatrick, 
others unknown 
Someday Sweetheart / | Wish | Could 
Shimmy 
5 January 1934—DON REDMAN AND HiS 
ORCHESTRA—H. Allen, tp, others unknown 
| Wanna Be Loved/Got the Jitters Br 6745 
23 February 1934 BENNY MORTON AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: Benny Morton, tb: Edward Inge 
Jerry Black, cl and as: Ted McRae, ts: Don 
Kirkpatrick, p: Bobby Johnson, gtr: Billy 
Taylor, bass: Manzie Johnson, dms. 
Get Goin'/Fare Thee Well to al Co 2902D 
Tailor Made/Gold Diggers ong 
(H. Allen, vocal) Co 2924D 
6 March 1934, Chicago—FLETCHER HENDER. 
SON AND HIS ORCHESTRA. same as Augus 
1933, except Buster Bailey, cl, added: Joe Thom 
as, tp: Keg Johnson, tb: F. Henderson, p: Vic 


unissued 
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Angle, dms, replace Stark, Wells, H. Henderson 
and Johnson. 
Hocus Pocus/Tidal Wave BB 5682 
Phantom Fantasie/Harlem Madness Vi 24699 
| May 1934—New York City—HENRY ALLEN 
AND. HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Pee Wee ‘Irwin, tp: Dick Wells, 
tb: Hilton Jefferson, as and cl: Ben Webster, 
ts: H. Henderson, p: Lawrence Lucie, gtr: 
john Kirby, bs: Walter Johnson, dms. 
Wish | Were Twins/! Never Slept A 
Wink Per 15948 
Why Don’t You Practise?/Don’t Let. 
Your Love Go Wrong Per 15933 
aA 1934—H. Allen, tp: Keg Johnson, tb: 
ilton Jefferson, as: Buster Bailey, cl: Elmer 
lames, bass: piano, gtr and dms same as before 
here's A House in Harlem Per 15994 
Pardon My Southern Accent Per 15970 
Rug Cutter’s Swing/How’s About To- 
morrow Night? 
11-12 1934—-Chicago—-FLETCHER HEN- 
DERSON AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, Russell Smith, Irving Randolph, tp: 
Keg Johnson, Claude Jones, tb: 
Hilton Jefferson, Russell Procope, 
Buster Bailey, ci: Ben Webster, ts: F. a 
son, p (|): H. Henderson,: (2): Lawrence Lucie, 
gtr: Elmer James, bs: Walter Johnson, dms. 
Limehouse Blues (1)/Wrappin’ It Up (2) De 157 
Shanghai Shuffle (2)/Memphis Blues (2) De 158 
Down South Camp Meeting 


Tidal Wave (2) De 213 
Big John Special (1)/Happy As The 
Day Is Long (2) De 214 


25 September 1934—Chicago—plus Benny Carter, 
as 


Rug Cutter’s Swing (1) / Wild Party (2) De 342 
Hotter Than ‘Ell (1)/Liza (1) e 555 
October 1934—-MILLS BLUE RHYTHM BAND— 
Leader Lucky Millinder. 
H. Allen, Wardell Jones, Shelton Hemphill, 
tp: George Washington, J. C. Higginbotham, 
tb: Buster Bailey, cl: Crawford Wetherington, 
as: Joe Garland, ts: Edgar Hayes, p: Lawrence 
—_ gtr: Elmer James, bass: O’Neil Spencer, 
m 


Co 3038D 


Swingin’ In E Flat 
Co 2963D 


Let's Have A Jubilee/Out of a Dream 
5 December 1934—plus Gene Michael, as 


African Lullaby Co 3038D 
Solitude Co 2994D 
Dancing Dogs Co 3044D 


11 December, 1934 
Love's Serenade/Like A Bole from the 
Blue Pi 2867 
Rhythm Going 2994D 
28 December 1934 BUSTER BAILEY’s” SEVEN 


CHOCOLATE DANDIES 
H. Alien, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Buster 
Bailey, cl: Benny Carter, as: Charlie Beal, p: 
Danny Barker, gtr: Elmer James, bass: Walter 
Johnson, dms. 
Call of the Delta/Shanghai Shuffle ‘o 2887 
23 January 1935—New York—HENRY ALLEN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Pee Wee Irwin, tp: George 
Washington, tb: Buster Bailey, cl: L. Russell, 
p: Danny Barker, gtr: Pops Foster, bass: Paul 
Barbarin, dms. 
Believe It, Beloved Per 16071 
Smooth Sailing/Whose Honey Are 
You Per 16080 
It’s Written All Over Your Face Per 16071 
25 January 1935—MILLS BLUE RHYTHM BAND 
—same as 5 December 1934 
Back Beats/Spitfire 
Brown Sugar Mine 
29 April 1935—New York—HENRY ALLEN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Dick Wells, tb: Cecil Scott, cl: 
Chu Berry, ts: H. Henderson, p: Bernard, dms; 
Addison, gtr: John Kirby, bass: George Stafford, 
Rosetta/Body and Soul Vo 2965 
ll Never Say Again/ Get 
Rhythm In Your Feet 'o 2956 
2/9 july 1935 MILLS. BLUE RHYTHM BAND 
same as 5 December 1934 
Harlem Heat/There’s Rhythm in 
Harlem Co 3071D 
Once To Every Heart/Tallahassee Br 7534 
Ride, Red, Ride/Congo Caravan 3087! 
19 July 1935—New York—HENRY ALLEN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Albert 
Nicholas, ci: Cecil Scott, ts: H. Henderson, p: 
Lawrence Lucie, gtr: Elmer James, bass: 
Kaiser Marshall, dms. 
Dinah Lou/Truckin’ Vo 2998 
Roll Along Prairie Moon/! Wished On 
The Moon 'o 2997 
| August [935—MILLS RHYTHM 
same as 5 December 19. 
Waiting In The Garden/Dinah Lou Co 3083D 
Cotton/Truckin’ Co 3078D 
August 1935—PUTNEY DANDRIDGE AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Ben Webster, ts: Teddy Wilson,;: 
Lawrence Lucie, gtr: John Kirby, bs: Walter 
Johnson, dms: Putney Dandridge, vocal? 
I'm In the Mood for Love/That’s What 


You Think Vo 3007 
Isn't This A Lovely Day/Cheek to 
ee Vo 3006 
Buster Bailey, cl, replaces Webster 
Shine Vo 3024 


21 October 1935—Ben Webster, ts, replaces Bailey 
I’m on a Saw-Saw/Double Trouble Vo 3082 
Eeny Meeny Miney Mo/Santa Claus 
Came in the Spring Vo 3083 

8 November 1935—New York—HENRY ALLEN 

AND HIS ORCHESTRA 

H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Gene 
Michaels, as: Joe Garland, ts: Edgar Hayes, p: 
Lawrence Lucie, gtr: Elmer James, bass: 
O'Neil dms. 
| Found A Dream/Red Sails in the 
Sunset 
On Treasure Island/Take Me Back to 
My Boots and Saddle ‘o 3098 

20 December 1935—MILLS BLUE RHYTHM 

BAND—-same as 5 December 1934. 
Broken Dreams of You/Yes, Yes! Co 311ID 

| oe 1936—New York—HENRY ALLEN AND 

HIS ORCHESTRA 

H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Willie 
Humphries, as: Cecil Scott, ts: Norman 
Lester, p: Lawrence Lucie, gtr: Elmer James, 
bass: Cozy Cole, dms. 

Lost/I’ll Bet You Tell That To All 


Vo 3097 


The Girls Vo 3214 
The Touch of gal Lips/Every 
Minute of the Hou Vo 3215 


20 May 1935—-MILLS ‘BLUE RHYTHM BAND— 
same as 5 December 1934 
Tab Smith, as, replaces Buster Bailey 
Jes’ Naturally Lazy/Everything Is 
Still Okay Co 3134D 
Red Rhythm/St. Louis Wiggle Rhythm Co 3135D 
21 May 1936—New York—HENRY ALLEN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Cecil 
Scott, cl: Tab Smith, as: Happy Cauldwell, ts: 
Jimmy Reynolds, p: Lawrence Lucie, gtr: 
Elmer James, bass: Walter Johnson, ng 
You/Would You? 
Tormented/Nothing’s Blue But the Sky ve jas 
19 June 1936—New York 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Joe 
Garland, ts: Tab Smith, as: Edgar Mayes, p: 
Lawrence Lucie, gtr: Elmer James, bass: O’Neil 
Spencer, dms. 
_ My Heart/On the Beach at Bali- 
Bal 3261 


Chloe/You' re Not The 3262 
3 August PUTNEY. ANDRIDGE. °AND 

HIS ORCHESTRA. 
mi. Allen, tp: Joe Marsala, cl and as: James 
Sherman, p: Eddie Condon, gtr: Ernest Myers, 
bass: Cozy Cole, dms, P. Dandridge, v. 

A Star Fell Out of Heaven/Mary Had 

A Little Lamb Vo 3287 

Here Comes Your Pappy/If We Never 

Meet Again Vo 3291 
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August 1936—New York—HENRY ALLEN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Tab Smith, as: Rudy Powell, 
as and cl: Cecil Scott, ts: Edgar Hayes, p: 
Lawrence Lucie, gtr: Elmer James, bass: Cozy 
Cole, dms. 


Am | Asking Too Much/Until Today Vo 3292 
When Did You Leave Heaven?/ 
Algiers Stomp Vo 3302 


I! August 1936—MILLS BLUE RHYTHM BAND 
— same as 20 May 1936 
Merry Go Round/Until the Real Thing 


Comes Along Co 3147D 
In a Sentimental Mood/Carry Me Back 
To Green Pastures Co 3148D 


31 August 1936—New York—HENRY ALLEN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
H. Allen, tp: Albert Nicholas, cl: Pete Clark, 
as: Ted McRae, ts: Clyde Hart, p: Lawrence 
Lucie, gtr: John Kirby, bass: Cozy Cole, dms. 
Out Where the Blues Begin/Darling 


Not Without You Vo 3305 
I'll Sing a Thousand Love Songs/ 
Picture Me Without You Vo 3306 


| September 1936—PUTNEY DANDRIDGE AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA-—same as 3 August 1936 except 
Clyde Hart, p: John Kirby, bass: replace Sherman 
and Myers 
Sing, pg Sing/You Turned the 
le 


Tables On Vo 3304 
It’s the Gypsy In Me/When a Lady 
Meets a Gentleman Vo 3315 


12 October 1936—New York—HENRY ALLEN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA— same as 31 August 1936 
except Gene Michaels, cl: Tab Smith, as: 
— Barker, gtr: replace Nicholas, Clarke and 
ucie 
Midnight Blue/Whatcha Gonna D 
When There Ain't No Swing? Vo 3339 
Lost In My Dreams/Sitting on the 
Moon Vo 3340 
14 October 1936—PUTNEY DANDRIDGE AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA-— same as Sept. 1936. 
except Ernest Myers, bass, replaces Kirby 
Easy to Love/You Do the Darndest 


Things Vo 3351 
A High Hat, A Piccolo and a Cane/ 
The Skeleton in the Closet Vo 3352 


1936—MILLS BLUE RHYTHM 
ay ms as 20 May 1936, except Billy Kyle, p: Hayes 
Alvis, bass: replace Hayes and James 
Balloonacy /Barrelhouse Co 3156D 
is Grinning at Me/Showboat 


17 November 1936—HENRY ALLEN AND nis 
ORCHESTRA. 

Featuring Allen, tp, others unknown 
Did You Mean It/In The Chapel in the 
Moonlight Vo 3377 
Here's in Your My 
Dreamboat Comes Hom 3389 

November 1936 MILLS BLUE RHYTHM 


Same as 15 October 1936 except John Kirby, bass, 
replaces Alvis 
Big John Special/Callin’ Your Bluff Co 3162D 
val a Goes to Town / Algiers 
‘o 3158D 
4 Mark’ 1937—New York—HENRY ALLEN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: Buster Bailey, cl: Tab Smith, as: 
Sonny Fredericks, ts: Billy Kyle, p: Danny 
Barker, gtr: John Williams, bass: Alphonse 
Steele, dms. 
Goodnight, My hacky Day/There’s A 
Kitchen Up in Heaven Vo 3490 
After Last Night With You / | Was 
Born to Swing ‘o 3524 
18 1937-—TERRY WILSON AND HIS 
ORCHEST 
H. Allen, on : Cecil Scott, cl & as: Prince Robin- 
son, ts: Teddy Wilson, p: Jimmy McLin, gtr: 
ohn Kirby, bass: Cozy Cole, dms: BILLY 
OLIDAY, vocal on all sides. 
You Showed Me the Way/My Last 
Affair Br 7840 
The Mood That I'm In/Sentimental & 
Melancholy Br 
29 December ”1936—New York—HENRY ALLEN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: Tab Smith, as: Billy Kyle, p: 
others not known. 
| Adore You / Let’s Put Our Heads 


Together Vo 3422 
He Ain't Got Rhythm/This Year's 
Kisses Vo 3432 


20 April 1937—New York—H. Allen, tp: Glyn 
Pacque, cl: Tab Smith, as: Harold Arnold, ts: 
L. Russell, p: Danny Barker, gtr: John Williams 
bass: Paul Barbarin, dms. 

Stick and Stones/A Love Song of Long 
Ago Vo 3564 
Me in the Moonlight/Don't You 
Care What Anyone Says? Vo 3574 
19 pg 1937—New York—H. Allen, 7 Ed Hall, 
cl: Tab Smith, as: perhaps Bingie Madison, ts: 
L. Russell, . Danny Barker, gtr: Pops Foster, 
bass: ? ? dms. 
The Merry .* Round Broke Down/ 
You'll Never Go to Heaven Vo 3594 


Till the Clocks Strike Three/ The 
Miller's Daughter, Marianne 3609 
2/7 July 1937—LOUIS ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA (Luis Russell's Orchestra). 
H. Allen, L. Armstrong, Shelton Hemphill, 
Louis Bacon, tp: George Mathews, George 
Washington, J. C. Higginbotham, tp: Peter 
Clark, Charlie Holmes, as: Albert Nicholas, 
Bingie Madison, ts: Lee Blair, gtr: L. Russell: 
Pops Foster, bass: Pau! Barbarin, dms. 
Alexander‘s Ragtime Band / got 


a heart full of rhythm De 1408 
Red Cap/ Public Melody No. | De 1347 
Cuban Pete/She’s a Daughter of a 

Planter from Havana De 1353 


Sun Showers/Yours and Mine De 1369 
September 1937—New York—HENRY ALLEN 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA.—Sammy Davis, ts: for 

Madison rhythm sections as 4 March 1937, other- 
wise as 19 June 1937. 
Is it Love or Infatuation?/Can 


Forget You Vo 3690 

| Owe You/Have You Ever Been In 

Love Vo 3704 
12 January 1938—Los Angeles, Calif—LOUIS 


ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORCHESTRA—same 
as 2 July 1937 except Wilbur DeParis, tb: replaces 
Matthews. 


Satchel Mouth Swing De 1636 
Jubilee De 1635 
Struttin’ with Some Barbecue De 1661 


The trumpet Player’s Lament De 1653 
18 May 1938—New York—L. ARMSTRONG AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA—same as January 1938. 
= The Sentimental Side/It’s Wonder- 
De 184! 
a Tells Me/Love Walked In De 1842 
18 January 1939—New York 
Allen, L. Armstrong, Shelton Hemphill, 
. Otis Johnson, tp: Wilbur DeParis, George 
Washington, J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Charlie 
Holmes, Rupert Cole, as: Bingie Madison, 
Albert Nicholas, ts & cl: L. Russell, p: Lee 
Blair, gtr: Pops Foster, bs: Sid Catlett, dms. 
Jeepers Creepers/What is this Thing 
Called Swing 
9 JIMMY JOHNSON’S OnCHES- 


TR. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Gene 
Sedric, ts: J. P. Johnson, p: Albert Casey, gtr: 
Johnny Williams, bass: Sid Catlett, dms. 
Harlem Woogie (Anna Robinson, 
vocal)/After Tonight Vo 4768 
Backwater Blues (Ruby pane. voc)/ 
He’s Mine All Mine (R. Smith, voc) Vo 
5 April 1939—L. ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORC. 
HESTRA.—same as 18 Jan. 1939. 


except Joe Garland, ts, replaces Nicholas 
Heah Me Talkin’ To Ya/Save It Pretty 


Mama De 2363 
West End Blues De 2480 
Savoy Blues De 2538 


25 April 1939, same as last except Bernard Flood, tp, 
replaces Johnson. 


Confessin’/Our Monday Date De 2615 

If It's Good Then | Want It De 2480 

Me and My Brother Bill De 2538 
15 June 1939—same as last 

Baby Won't You Please Come Home De 2729 

Poor Old Joe ETT 

Shanty Boat on the Mississippi De 2729 


12 October 1939—New York City—LIONEL 
HAMPTON AMD HIS ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Earl 
Bostic, as: Clyde Hart, p: Charlie Christian, 
gtr: Artie Bernstein, bass: Big Sid Catlett, dms. 
I'm on My Way From You/Haven't 
Named it Yet Vic 26476 


18 Pcl 1939—L. ARMSTRONG AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA.—as 15 June 1939. 
You're A Lucky Guy/You’re Just a No 
Account De 2934 
Poor Old Joe/Bye and B De 3011 
4 January 1940--JELLY ROLL MORTON SEVEN 
. Allen, tp: Joe Britton, tb: Albert Nicholas, 
cl: Eddie Williams, as: J. R. Morton, p: Well- 
man Braud, bast: Zutty Singleton, dms. 
Sweet Substitute (vocal J.R.M.)/ 
Panama GENERAL 1703 
Good Old New York/Big Lip Blues 
(vocal J.R.M. GENERAL 1704 
23 January 1940—JELLY ROLL MORTON SEX- 
TET—Joe Britton out, vocal by J. R. Morton on all 


sides. 
Why/ Get the Bucket GENERAL 1706 
Jf You Knew/Shake It GENERAL 1707 


30 January 1940—-THE MORTON SEVEN— 
Claude Jones, tb, added. 


Mama's Got a Baby (jJRM_ vocal)/ 
My Home Is in a Southern Town (JRM 


vocal) GENERAL 1710 

Dirty, Dirty, Direy (vocal JRM)/ 

the Elks GENERAL !711 
5 March 


1940 
FRANKIE “HALF-PINT” JAXON, vocal accomp. 
H. Allen, tp: Rupert Cole, cl: Lil Armstrong, 
piano: Walter Martin, washboard. 
Wasn't It Nice/You Know Jam Don’t 
Shake De 7733 
When They Play Them Blues/ Some- 
thing's Goin’ On Wrong De 7742 
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i4 March 1940—New York—L. ARMSTRONG 
AND HIS ORCHESTRA.— same as {5 June 1939. 
Hep Cats’ Ball/Lazy ‘'Sippi Steamer De 3283 
You've Got Me Voodoo'd/Harlem 
Stomp De 3092 
Wolverine Blues De 3105 
17 April 1940—FRANKIE — JAXON 
Vocal-Personnel as 5 March 
Be Your Natural Self/Let Me Ride Your 


Train De 7786 
Take Off Them Hips/Gimme A Pig's 
Foot De 7795 


You Can’t Tell/Turn Over De 7806 


| May 1940—L. ARMSTRONG AND HIS ORC- 
CHESTRA.—same as |5 June 1939 


Run Your Mouth/Cain and Abel De 3204 
Sweethearts on Parade/Cut Off My 
Legs and Call Me Shorty De 3235 


28 May 1940—-New York—ZUTTY SINGLETONS' 
ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: Benny Morton, tb: Ed Hall, cl: 
Lil Armstrong, p: Bernard Addison, gtr: Pops 
Foster, bass: Zutty Singleton, dms. 
King Porter Stomp/Sjim-Me-Sha- 
Wabble 18093 
same date—RED ALLEN AND HIS OncHES- 
TRA—same personnel. 
Down in Jungle Town/Canal Street 
Blues De 18092 
20 December 1940—IDA COX, vocal, accomp. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Ed Hall, 
cl: Cliff jackson, p: Billy Taylor, bass: Jimmy 
Hoskins, dms. 
Last Mile Blues/I Can't Quit That Man Ok 6405 
8 January 1941—SIDNEY BECHET AND HiS 
NEW ORLEANS FEETWARMERS. 
H. Allen, tp: J, C. Higginbotham, tb: Sidney 
Bechet, cl & sop. sax: James Tolliver, p: Well- 
man Braud, bass: J. C. Heard, dms. 
Egyptian Fantasy/Slippin'’ and Slidin’ Vi 27337 
Coal Black oo Won't You 
Please Come Home 27386 
17 April 1941- "HENRY. ALLEN AND HIS OrRC- 
HESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Ed Hall, 
cl: Kenny Kersey, p: Billy Taylor, bass: Jimmy 
Hoskins, dms. 
K.K. Boogie/Ol’ Man River Ok 6281 
Sometimes |'m Happy, Parts | & 2 unissued 
10 June 1941—ARTIE SHAW AND HIS ORCH. 
H. Allen, tp: Jj. C. Higginbotham, tb: A. Shaw, 
cl: Benny Carter, as: Sonny White, p: Jimmy 
Shirley, gtr: Billy Taylor, bass: Shep Sheppard, 
dms: Laura Newell, harp: and 12 strings. 
Love Me A Little — t Take 
Take Your Love From M i 27509 
22 July 1941—New York— RED ALLEN AND HIS 
ORCHESTRA-— same as !7 April 1941 
A Ok 6357 
14 January 1946--New York—RED ALLEN AND 
HIS ORCHESTRA. 
H. Allen, tp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Don 
Stovall, as: Bill Thompson, p: Clarence ‘Benny’ 
Morton, bass: Alvin Burroughs, dms. 
Buzz Me/Get The Mop Vi 20-1808 
The Crawl/Drink Hearty Vi 20-1813 
24 July 1946—New York—same personnel except 
die Bourne, dms: replace Burroughs. 
Count Me Out/lIf It’s Love You Want Vi 20-1956 


Check Up/Let Me Miss You Vi 20-2107 
1947—New York—same personnel. 

Bill's Downbeat APOLLO 780 

A Shanty In Old Shanty Town APOLLO 781 

Mr. Wamp Walks APOLLO 788 


Old Fool, Do You Know Me Know? 7277722? 
LONG PLAYING RECORDS. 334, speed 
Brunswick BL 58044 ‘‘Battle of Jazz’’ 

Red Allen, rp: J. C. Higginbotham, tb: Don 
Stovall, as: Alfred Williams, p: Clarence 
Morton, bass: Alvin Burroughs, dms. 

Ride, Red Ride 

Dark Eyes 

Dear Old Southland 

Red Jump 
Riverside RLP 2512—‘'George Lewis’’ New Orleans 
All Stars’’—New Orleans—August 195 

Red Allen, tp: George Lewis, cl: Jim Robinson, 
tb: Lester Santiago, p: Lawrence Marrero, 
bjo: Alcide Pavageau, bass: Paul Barbarin, dms. 

Darktown Strutters Ball 

St. James Infirmary (vocal by Red Allen) 

Hindustan 

Some of These Days 
Label X LVA 3033- Ridin” with Red Allen 

personnels as previously listed under july 16, 17 
and 24, 1929 


Swing Out Pleasin’ Paul 
Feeling Drowsy How do they do it That Way 
Biffly Blues Funny Feathers Blues 


It Should Be You Make a Country Bird Fly Wild 
Bethlehem ? ? ? —-METROPOLE ALL STARS”’ 
recorded on the spot at Cafe Metropole, New York 
in 1955. unreleased to date. 
Song titles and personne! unknown at present time. 


We believe this to be the first complete discography of 
Henry ‘‘Red"’ Allen that has ever been compiled, The 
information contained herein has been accumalated from 
the personal records, memos, and memory of *‘RED*’ 
himself, together with information obtained from the 
record collections of A. C. Hague and Douglas A. Hague. 


il 


J.R.R.A. OF COURSE 


Of course he’s J.R.R.A. He has full stocks of Jazz and Bop records, lots of Independent labels, probably many second-hand 


American and rare items, he is determined to give you every assistance and, what is more, when it comes to Jazz he knows 


what he’s talking about! It’s more than likely that he is a collector himself. So he’s a member of J.R.R.A. of course. 


LONDON (continued) CROYDON 
Addiscombe Music Shop, 
Oxford Street, W.1. 235c, Lower Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 
LIVERPOOL. 
NOTTINGHAM 
Hessy’s Ltd., 
18/20, Manchester Street, Goodchilds (Nottingham) Ltd., 
Liverpool 1. 172/4, Arkwright Street, 
Nottingham. 
GLASGOW 
The Record Shop, Bill Kinnell’s Record Shop 
195, Tolicross Road, 126 Wilford Road 
Glasgow, E.1. Nottingham 
BIRMINGHAM 
LONDON 
The Diskery, 
6/7, Moor Street, The Swing Shop, 
Birmingham, 5. 1b, Mitcham Lane, 
CARDIFF Streatham, S.W.16. 
City Radio Ltd. Doug. Dobell, 
94 Queen Street 77, Charing Cross Road, 
Cardiff London, W.C.2. 


LONDON (continued) 


International Bookshop, - 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


Paynes Music Shop, 
213, Bromley Road, 
Catford, S.E.6. 


Agate & Co., 
183, Stoke Newington Church 
Street, London, N.16. 


London Jazz Club Record Shop 
82, High Street, 
St. John’s Wood, N.W.8. 


James Asman’s Jazz Centre 
23a New Row, St. Martins Lane 
London, W.C.2 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS ASSOCIATION 
213, BROMLEY ROAD, LONDON, S.E.6 


Telephone : 


HITher Green 3134 
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GATHERING GARNER. 
Dear Sir, 

A little while back I wrote a letter to you 
about Erroll Garner. I would like to take 
back my remarks to some extent. Erroll is 
not a true black magician of music, nor the 
greatest lyricist that jazz possesses. I feel 
rather silly about it now, but I suppose we 
all think that way on occasions when we 
are young and trying to understand. 

Recently I scraped up some money and 
bought an LP by Garner called Piano Gems 
(Columbia). It is true that he is the most 
odd of all jazzmen; he belongs to the class 
of aesthetic curiosities; something to be 
sought out by the connoisseur rather like a 
seeker after curiosity shops. His style is 
possibly an example of taking hybridism 
Just a little too far. Basically he is a swing 
pianist; nevertheless, his studies of Bird 
have evidently been diligent, and what we 
might call a Garnerism is often, perhaps 
nearly always, an overwrought or dragged 
form of Parkerism, containing a complexion 
of Garner’s bizarre mind. 

His style is simple, a most excellent ideal, 
but it lacks the better compensations of 
simplicity. His fingering has little pastel 
quality and there is an obtuseness about 
his touch. My own interpretation is that 
he has rather a one track mind with little 
regard for the beautiful countryside which 
surrounds*him; as he travels through the 
melody there are hardly any signs of com- 
plex gyrations which properly exploit every 
possibility. 

It is only fair to say he is an outstanding 
swingman, as “Indiana” proves. In “I’m 
in the Mood for Love” we get that skipping 
sound, a method which is easily productive 
for a man of relevant talent, as he is. 
With “Laura’’, there is that curious double 
note type of gurgling, which gives us 
nostalgic feelings of distant spots where 
streams chime against stones. On this 
record at one spot he fuses “‘Laura’’ with 
“Vil Remember April’ and this makes a 
very lovely sound-—a feature uniquely 
peculiar to him. 

The ideas and tricks of Garner are not so 
varied and plentiful as many _ people 
presumably think. His Mercury side 
“There’s a Small Hotel” is nearly a text- 
book of them. Garnerisms have a certain 
underlying uniformity about them and 
crop up in the most expected of places, 
indicating a surprising degree of formula- 
tion. Also these ideas, which are surely 
very good, are injured by being forced 
through a too narrow canal of expression. 
“The Way You Look Tonight” on the 
Columbia LP illustrates this and is a 
downright tasteless interpretation. 

Therefore | would call him a fine player, 
but not a really great jazz pianist like Bud 
Powell, Fats or Earl.—W. Osporne, Yar- 


mouth. 
HONOURABLE MENTION 
Dear Sir, 
I noted with interest Mr. 
comments on my article 


Robson’s 
concerning 


Konitz, Desmond, and Niehaus in the May 
edition of “Jazz Journal’. 

He mentions Herb Geller, and claims that 
he deserved equal status with the three 
above mentioned alto-saxophonists. I am 
familiar with the Jazz Studio Two disc, and 
therefore with Herb’s work on it but 
other than that, I haven't heard a lot of his 
work. I am forced to admit that on the 
strength of the disc in question, he does 
have a lovely tone, an abundance of ideas, 
and a will to really swing. 

In preparing the article, | must say that 
I did give a deal of thought to the merits of 
Geller—together with Art Pepper and Bud 
Shank—but came to the conclusion that 
whereas all three are great musicians and 
instrumentalists, they all fall short of the 
Konitz, Desmond, Niehaus class.—KEFITH 
Goopwin, London. 

KERMIT THE HERMIT. 
Dear Sir, 

I recently obtained the Pete Johnson 
“Boogie woogie mood’ LP on Vogue- 
Coral LRA _ 10016, and noticed that 
composer credit was given, in most cases, 
to Kermit Holden—a name I've never 
heard of. 

Pete Johnson usually plays his own 
compositions, and ‘“Kaycee  feeling’’— 
one of the titles on the LP credited to 
Kermit Holden—sounds very similar to 
JJ Boogie (Vogue) and Kaycee On My 
Mind (American Decca). 

Do you think that Kermit Holden is 
possibly a pseudonym for Johnson ? 
Can any of your readers help ?—JOHN 
RAPKINS, WORTHING. 


FULL-STOP. 
Dear Sir, 

Today is Thursday, the 24th of June, and 
it is now 11.06 A.M. I have just exper- 
ienced ten minutes of uncontrolled laughter 
as a result of reading Peter Vince's letter 
of criticism of the punctuation and cap- 
italization in the “CooL AND Hor” articles. 

May I suggest that Mr. Vince immediately 
purchase Hotchkiss & Kilduff’s * Handbook 
of Business English’ and Hobson's “Art of 
Punctuation in Literature’ as | am sure he 
would be much happier thumbing through 
the pages of these exciting publications, 
rather than straining his very meticulous 
mind in counting the cute little commas, 
periods, semi-colons, and !!!! points in 
JAZZ JOURNAL, which we all know to be a 
publication devoted to the students of Jazz 
rather than a handbook on_ editorial 
practice ! 

If “Cool and Hot” makes Mr. Vince so 
“Hot”, he can “Coo.” off by skipping 
these articles. Or is he afraid he might miss 
something good ?—DouG HaGur, New 
York, U.S.A. 


XPLANATION PLEASE. 
Dear Sir, 

Although all the reviews and disograph- 
ies that I've seen state that Charlie Shavers 
is in fact absent from the Roy Eldridge 
Mercury EP, I remain unconvinced, though 
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puzzled. Jonah Jones ain't there, because 
he doesn’t solo, but there are two solos on 
side one (opening on “St. Louis Blues” 
and following Guarnieri’s solo on “Don't 
Be That Way”) by someone we'll call X, 
and my reason for thinking that X = Shav- 
ers go like this :—(a) On “Don’t Be That 
Way’, X solos before Eldridge (who most 
reviewers believe to be X) is muted, and 
Roy plays open, without a break between 
the solos. Hamp may be a juggler but Roy 
isn’t, even inside J.A.T.P. (b) Eldridge 
plays muted on side two and sounds quite 
different from X. (c) On side two, where 
there are only three trumpets, Eldridge, 
Thomas and Berry, none of X’s solos 
appear. 

(d) Mr. Tanner says that he should take 
more notice of what he hears than what he 
reads on the record sleeve—just what I’m 
doing! X sounds like Shavers and on a 
record which spotlights the varied styles of 
these great trumpet men, nobody is going 
to imitate! The dry gurgiing muted sound 
is there, the laughing, humorous style of 
Shavers before his lapse into Gillespie- 
isms. 

Could somebody conclusively clear this 
up and rid me of some sleepless nights ” 
Please !—-C. Hawes, Hove. 

CHACUN A SON GOUT 
Dear Sir, 

Your correspondent C. H. Bagnall 
(Nix on Bix—June issue) betrays himself as 
one of the Rudi Blesh school. It was a pity 
he had to use a misguided *Mezz’ Mezzrow 
quotation for any musician who describes 
classical music as ‘that skull-busting 
classical jive’ should be regarded with pity. 

Poor Bix is again blamed for not being 
born of Negro blood in New Orleans: 
.... it was not the music of a man steeped 
in the New Orleans tradition, nor was it 
even an attempt at the genuine Negro 
style of jazz’. lain Lang, in ‘Jazz in Per- 
spective’, forwards a similar argument 
about Bix: ‘He belonged to a region which 
had no jazz tradition, and to a social group 
in which the musical habits and patterns 
were opposed to jazz’. 

The contradiction of these parallel 
arguments lies in the opinion of the most 
famous of the early Negro New Orleans 
jazzmen, namely Louis Armstrong, who 
thought that Bix had the most marvellous 
tone, phrasing and sense of harmony. 
Yet Mr. Bagnall tells us that Bix had 
‘limited technique’ and ‘lack of drive’ ! 

I think it behoves the correspondent to 
listen again to the too few recorded solos 
of Bix Beiderbecke on record, and re- 
consider these rash statements. Listen, for 
instance, to Bix’s wonderful legato and 
stacatto balance in his “Jazz Me Blues” 
solo: his firm ecstatic interjections to 
contrast with the smooth harmony of the 
saxes in ‘Clementine’; and his fine con- 
structive solo on ‘Mississippi Mud’, to 
mention just a few of his less obscure works. 

This was the musician of whom George 
Johnson said: ‘Although | played with Bix 


or more than a year and a haii, I can 
honestly say that I have never heard him 
make a mistake in plaving’. | wonder if the 
same could be said of Max Kaminsky, 
Muggsy Spanier and Wild Bill Davison, 
the three trumpeters Mr. Bagnall sub- 
mitted as ‘out-topping’ Bix ? These three 
would probably be flattcred by Mr. Bag- 
nall’s submission, but | am sure they would 
also be the first to deny its verity. 


Perhaps then, Alan Toft’s motion on 
Bix should have read: ‘That if Bix had 
played the same music, but had been born 
in New Orleans he would have been hailed 
by the vast majority as the finest white jazz 
musician ever.—J. M. Gysin, Epsom. 


A DOUGHTY STATEMENT. 
Dear Sir, 

Why do so many people damn Bix with 
the faint praise that he was a ‘pleasantly 
lyrical’ player ? Have they not heard 
Bix’s “Sorry” or “Since My Best Gal’, or 
Tram’s ‘Riverboat Shuffle’? Or have they 
accepted without question the bigoted 
bleatings of Rudi Blesh and his flock of 
sycophant sheep ” 


Bix was much more than ‘pleasantly 
lyrical’. He had attack and power, and a 
sense of leadership which no other trumpet- 
er of his period, apart from Armstrong, 
ever approached. Furthermore, no other 
trumpeter at any time, except Louis, has 
succeeded in communicating the jazz-idea so 
clearly. 


There are great men in jazz, sometimes 
inspired men. There have been and are 
great bands. But somehow Bix and Louis 
are jazz—the fountain heads from which 
everything else springs.—L. DouGurty, 
Beckenham. 


PIANO CHAOS. 


Dear Sir, 

Being somewhat of a newcomer to di:- 
cographical matters I fully realise that I 
am probably rushing in where angels fear 
to tread. I would however like to query a 
statement by Mr. Brian Rust in his sleeve 
notes on the recent Johnny Dodds Wash- 
board Band/Trio LP. 

Mr. Rust writes of the personnel.... 
‘The pianist is belicved by some to have 
been Lil Armstrong....and by others to 
have been Charlie Alexander....Lil is 
certainly the pianist on the other four 
(trio) sides’. He proceeds to say that Lil's 
classical training was responsible for the 
opening of ‘Blue Clarinet Stomp’ which has 
an extract from part of an operatic aria. 

With all due respects to Mr. Rust I would 
suggest that the only track on which Lil 
Armstrong is audible is ‘Indigo Stomp’, her 
playing being readily identifiable by its 
style, and more particularly by the charac- 
teristic phrase which occurs in the 7th and 
8th bars of her solo. The pianist on the 
other three trio sides is most decidedly not 
Lil Armstrong, the style being widely 
different; it is however, fairly certain that 
this is the same pianist who plays with the 
Washboard Band, and whom Blesh states 
to be Jimmy Blythe (attributing his informa- 
tion to Baby Dodds). He also states the 
trombonist to be Kid Ory. Once more, 
comparison of the styles of the two players 
actually heard, with those of the suggested 
players lead me to conclude that Blesh’s 
information is erroneous. However, not 
having heard sufficient of Charlie Alexan” 
der’s work to be able to decide finally, | 
am somewhat uncertain of the true identity 
of this pianist. 

The evidence of the similarity of the 
styles of the pianists on the three Trio and 


the Washboard Band sides is supported by 
the fact that these were recorded on two 
successive days, the Sth and 6th of July. 
1928, respectively. The other Trio side 
was, however, made at a session some 
months later on 7th February 1929, only 
a few days after a session by a group 
similar to the Washboard Band, the pianist 
at this session being easily identifiable as 
Lil Armstrong. On the same day as the 
Trio session (7.2.29), Dodds participated 
in a session accompanying Sippie Wallace, 
together with Natty Dominique and an 
unknown pianist whom Delaunay suggests 
to be Jimmy Blythe. Unfortunately I have 
not got access to this disc (Victor ¥38502) 
and thus to any supporting evidence it may 
ive. 

. From the above arguments my conclu- 
sions are as follows:— (a) At the Trio 
session on Sth July 1928, and on the 
Washboard Band session on 6th July 1928, 
the pianist was neither Lil Armstrong nor 
Jimmy Blythe, but was probably Charlie 
Alexander. 

(b) The pianist at the Trio session on 
7th February 1929 was almost certainly 
Lil Armstrong. 

I should be glad to hear any readers’ 
comments on this.—J. A. SHARP, Bradford6 


NEWS FROM HUGUES 


In the June 1955 issue of *‘Jazz Journal,” 
R. A. G. Hillyar from Dorchester was 
asking for the title of a record by Eddie 
Boyd featuring the following lyrics: 

“Since you been gone the carpet has 
faded on the floor.” 

The title of this record is Blue Monday 
Blues, by Eddie Boyd, Victor 20-2703. 

Hugues Panassié, 
Montauban, France 


For your Jazz Library 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER to New readers 


6 assorted back issucs of Jazz Journal - 6/6 
3 ” ” ” ” 3/6 
each lot post free. 

THE MUSIC OF 
THOMAS ‘FATS’? WALLER 
Price 2/9 — post free 


SHEET MUSIC— 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 
Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. Buddy 
Bolden’s Blues. The Crave, The Naked 
Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. The Miserere. 
Sweet Substitute. Why? We are Elks. If You 
Knew. My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


AUSTRALIAN JAZZ QUARTERLY 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 9/-. Trial Cepy 1/3d. post free. 
WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 


A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 
JAZZ MAGAZINE 


Published monthly in Buenos 
12/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 9d. post free. 


Aires 


JAZZ JOURNAL, THE COTTAGE, 27 WILLOW V ALE, LONDON, W.12 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 


Louis Armstrong 
Baby Dodds 


Sidney Bechet 
Duke Ellington 
Earl Hines Jeily Roll Mortom 
Fats Waller - Josh White 
10d. each plus 2d. postage 
3/4d. for any four. post free 
6/3d. the set of eight, post free. 


BULLETIN du HOT CLUB of FRANCE 
Edited by HuGues PANAssi£ 
Price 1/6 per copy. Post Free. 


RECORD CHANGER 
Back Issues—2/6 per Copy, post free. 


JAZZ HOT—Edited by Chas. Delaunay 
25/- per year. 
Trial Copy - 1/6 post free. 
BASIC JAZZ ON LONG PLAY 
by JOHN LUCAS 
Price 7/6 Post 6d extra. 


THE NEEDLE. (American Jazz Monthly, 
now out of print). Post free 2/- a copy. 


JAZZ RECORD. (The illustrated jazz 
magazine, edited by Art Hodes). 
Post free, 2/6 a copy. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 
Si- Bold tyde 6d. per word 


All classified advertisements must be 

prepaid and should arrive not later 

than the 10th of the month prior to 
publication. 


“HEAR ME TALKIN’ TO YA: BIG 
BILL BLUES: JAZZBOOK 1955: May we 
send you full information of these new Jazz 
books, Autumn publication, together with 
details of our JAZZ MAGAZINE CLUB. All 
post free on request from:—W. E. HARRISON 
and SONS LTD., Postal Sales Department, 
The Ancient House, IPSWICH."’ 

Will Buy good prices A.F.R.S. Transcriptions 
12/16 inches (Jubilee, Downbeat, Sound off 
etc. ...) By big bands Jazz or Combos. Also 
V Discs by same. 

Send me Disposal, Price and Condition of 
Records. If you prefer trade(exchange, have a 
lot of fine records here, including some un- 
released tests by Ellington. 

Write to: Jean Vanhove, 4! Rue des 
Camelias, St. Quentin (Aisne), France. 


THE ASHLEY MARRIAGE BUREAU, 
10 Corporation St., Manchester, offers a 
personal service for your future happiness. 
Genuine introductions. 
Friendships, Pen and Personal. Intro- 
ductions all districts. All ages Photos. Send 
5d stamps for fascinating details and free photo 
book--Edna Hanson, Denton, Manchester 8. 
A BARGAIN in jazz reading. PICKUP maga- 
zine-—many informative articles and discog- 
raphies. 6d. per copy 3 copies for | /3. Box 1005 
Jazz Journal. 
BRITISH FRIENDSHIP SOCIETY, 231 Baker 
St., London, N.W.1!. Founded 1940. Members 
everywhere. Write for particulars. 
WANTED—YOUR UNWANTED RE- 
CORDS. 78 r.p.m. or L.P. jazz, Swing, 
or what have you? Cash or exchange— 
home or abroad.—Write, phone or call: 
LEN DANIELS, 4, Soho Street, Oxford 
Street. London. W.!. (Ger, 1604). 
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qnnounces 


BELATED APPEARANCE OF 


MAG-LIST 


FORTY-TWO FOOLSCAP PAGES, CRAMMED FULL 


OF BARGAINS! 


RARE ITEMS! DELETIONS! REVIEWS! 


COLLECTOR’S LORE! BRITISH, AMERICAN AND 
FOREIGN LABELS! L.P’s, 45’s, 78’s! ETC., ETC. 


HOURS OF ENTERTAINING AND ASTONISHING 


PERUSAL 


If not already a subscriber, send 


for trial copy 


NOTE—AS A SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER WE WILL 
SEND AT THE SAME TIME A COPY OF THE NEW 70 PAGE 
VOGUE CATALOGUE (NORMALLY 1/6) FOR HALF PRICE. 
SO SEND ALONG 2/6 STRAIGHT AWAY TO: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP -— STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or Phone Streatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 
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THE GREATEST JAZZ CATALOGUE IN THE WORLD 
NEW EDITION COMPLETE TO JUNE, 1955 


NOW AVAILABLE 


Price from your dealer 1/6. Direct from us 1/9 (inc. postage) 


TOP SELLING TRADITIONAL RECORDS 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


LONG-PLAYING 33} r.p.m. 


LDG 093 KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND (Hi-Fi) 


LDG 054 BOB SCOBEY’S ’FRISCO JAZZ BAND 

LDG 110 BUNK JOHNSON AND THE YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 
LDG 038 LU WATTERS YERBA BUENA JAZZ BAND 

LDG 078 TURK MURPHY AND HIS JAZZ BAND—Vol. 2 


78 r.p.m. 
BOB SCOBEY’S ’FRISCO JAZZ BAND 
G.Y. 2311 South G.V.2184 That’s A’ Plenty 


Melancholy Beale Street Mama 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND 


A NEW RELEASE BY ORY BAND 
GV 2322 “SAINTS” b/w MUSKRAT RAMBLE 


GV 2186 Maryland, My Maryland GV 2187 1919 Rag 
Oh Didn’t He Ramble Down Home Rag 


TURK MURPHY’S JAZZ BAND 


GV 2193 Irish Black Bottom ; Darktown Strutter’s Ball 
GV 2179 Ragtime Dance — Trombone Rag 


Good Time Jazz / VOGUE Records Ltd. 
113-115 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel.: KNightsbridge 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. E. WARNE LTD., 4 Truro Road, St. Austell, England 
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